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Norice.—With this week’s number of the ‘‘SpecTATOR” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page, i.e., from July 6th to December 28th, 1889, inclusive. 











NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
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With the “‘ SpecTATOR” of Saturday, January 25th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
———— 
ORD SALISBURY having convinced himself that the 
Government of Lisbon was playing fast and loose, 
either out of fear of the Republican Party, or because it 
could not control its Colonial agents, an ultimatum was on 
Saturday presented to Portugal. Mr. Petre handed in to Senhor 
Barros Gomez a note requiring the instant withdrawal of all 
Portuguese troops from the Shiré Highlands and the country 
south of the Zambesi. A favourable answer was demanded 
within twenty-four hours, failing which the British Legation 
would request its passports, and the British Government 
would have recourse to other means. This implied the use of 
force, and as fleets were known to be collected off the African 
coast, the Cape de Verde Islands, and the Tagus, the Portu- 
guese Government yielded to superior strength. The terms 
were unconditionally accepted, and the Liberal Ministry 
veplaced by a Conservative one, which “does not ask for the 
support of the majority,” but will “ maintain the interests of 
Portugal as far as possible, and her honour absolutely.” It 
only remains, therefore, to see that the submission is made 
effective on the spot, and not rendered nugatory by the action 
of the Colonial authorities ; and this will probably be effected 
by a visit from the fleet, which has just left Zanzibar, to 
Mozambique. 





The populace of Lisbon is as angry as the populace of Turin 
after Novara, and on Saturday broke the windows of the 
British Consulate, which has as much to do with the negotia- 
tions as any British wine-dealer in Portugal. The Royal 
Government at once apologised for the outrage, and though 
the irritation has not subsided, no further insults have been 
offered. The news has been received everywhere, except in 
Germany and Austria, with an explosion of spitefulness against 
England ; and the French Press is almost beside itself, declaring 
that Great Britain has broker the Treaty of Berlin, and inau- 
gurated a régime of pure force. The Spanish journals, of course, 
utilise the incident to show thé Portuguese the necessity of 
relying upon Madrid, and even the Italian papers regret 
that a little Power should have been so roughly coerced. 
As we have elsewhere explained, the French are in a 
condition of savage anger at their position, which has 
nothing to do with Portugal, and are glad of an opportunity 
of relieving their minds by swearing aloud. It is necessary 
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to watch these explosions, which also followed the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria, with a certain tranquillity, and only take 
care that we are not irritated into oppressive treatment of 
Portugal. Her agents have placed her hopelessly in the 
wrong, and have, in fact, compelled decisive action; but 
British rights once guaranteed, every consideration should be 
shown to natural susceptibilities. The new Ministry, being 
unfettered by the pledges of the departing one, will probably 
be able to draw up a treaty, and it has already proclaimed its 
indifference to Parliamentary opinion. The grand difficulty 
is the geographical one, Portugal lying in Africa right 
across the British path, and being unwilling to enter into 
the honest alliance which would make geography of minor 
importance. 


He has not a good constitution, and he was terribly ill; but 
children have a marvellous power of recuperation, and he may 
yet recover strength. Every year of his life is an advantage 
to Spain, for the people are resolute not to rebel while he 
lives, and his mother makes an excellent head of the State. 
Republicans, of course, quote the importance thus attached 
toa baby’s life as proof of the inherent absurdity of Monarchy ; 
but is it not also proof of the inherent strength of the insti- 
tution which survives an interregnum so easily? The Minis- 
terial crisis, suspended for the moment by the crisis in the 
Palace, will now revive; but the Monarchical Liberals have 
received a serious warning, and will for a time cling much 
more closely together. It is the fiscal question which divides 
them most seriously, and that can be postponed, though even 
a postponement of Protection makes Catalonia furious, and 
| irritates that large class which believes that with heavy duties 
; on imports the Treasury would be always full. Nothing more 
| has yet been said of Seftor Sagasta’s project of universal 
| suffrage; but nothing would be said until the Ministry has 
| been reformed. 





Mr. Patrick Cumin, C.B., Secretary (i.e. the permanent 
head) of the Education Department of the Privy Council, died 
rather suddenly last Saturday. in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. He was a very able administrator, whom Mr. Forster 
selected for his private secretary on the passing of the 
Education Act in 1870, and who was raised to the important 
office he held on the retirement of Sir Francis Sandford in 
1884. It will be a diffienlt task to fill his place, and in the 
present state of the dispute between the School Board system 
and the Voluntary system, the appointment will be scanned 
with very jealous eyes by both parties. But the permanent 
head of the Department does not determine questions of 
policy; he only carries out faithfully the policy of his 
superiors; and what is wanted is a man of great vigour, con- 
siderable experience, conspicuous fairness, and one not deeply 
committed to either side of the controversy between the 
School Boards and the National Schools. 


Mr. Bryce is losing his impartiality of tone. His speech at 
Canterbury last Monday might almost have been delivered 
by Sir Walter Foster. He denied almost all obstruction on 
the part of the Opposition, except in the case of the Crimes 
Act. He called the legislative achievements of the Govern- 
ment “beggarly.” He ignored all the difficulties in giving 
the County Councils control of the licenses without first 
coming to some equitable arrangement as to compensation. 
He asserted that the Sugar Convention would have made 
sugar dearer for purchasers.—which is very uncertain,—and 
ignored entirely the advantage of getting rid of bounties, just 
as if bounties, so long as they are given by other nations, 
were the recognised policy of Free-trade. He called the Irish 
policy of Mr. Balfour “the best-advertised thing he ever 
knew,” the only rival to it being Mr. Barnum’s show, which 
he preferred to Mr. Balfour’s policy because it did no harm, 





The little King of Spain has been pronounced convalescent. : 
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while Mr. Balfour’s policy was full of mischief. He spoke of 
the Crimes Act as a mere Act devised in the interest of the 
landlords to help them in collecting their rents; and he 
attacked vehemently the proposal to treat the Voluntary 
schools and the Board schools on the same principles in case 
of the concession of Free Education. In short, Mr. Bryce 
made a bitter partisan speech such as we did not suppose it 
possible that he could have delivered. What has suddenly 
robbed Mr. Bryce of all his calm objective vision ? 


Mr. Henry Fowler, speaking to the electors of East Wolver- 
hampton on Monday, was not nearly so mere a partisan in his 
tone as Mr. Bryce. His chief endeavour was to show that 
Mr. Goschen should relieve the pressure on labour rather than 
that on property with the surplus at his disposal. Indeed, he 
charged Mr. Goschen with having taken much more pains in 
his previous Budgets to relieve property than to relieve labour. 
We do not know whether Mr. Fowler regards the stamp-duties 
which Mr. Goschen has imposed, and the increase of the suc- 
cession-duty, asanything but burdens upon property rather than 
on labour. It would be difficult, we imagine, to make any other 
view appear even superficially plausible ; but if Mr. Fowler does 
not hold it, he ought, we think, to have referred to what Mr. 
Goschen has done in this way as telling against his rather 
untenable charge. As for the statement that in dispensing 
with a portion of the Sinking Fund, he relieved the taxation 
on property rather than that on labour, Mr. Fowler forgot to 
state that, as a matter of fact, a greater amount of debt was 
actually paid off out of the surplus, though it was not provided 
for beforehand, than the Sinking Fund alone would have can- 
celled, and that even if the Sinking Fund had actually been 
used for the extra naval expenditure (which it was not), it was 
used for a purpose which added at least as much to the wages 
of labour as to the profits of capitalists. Mr. Fowler hardly 
showed his good taste when he warned the Commissioners who 
are shortly to give in their report on Parnellism and Crime, 
that the Opposition intend to regard them not as Judges, 
but as Commissioners; and when he threatened them with 
sharp Parliamentary criticism. That looks very much as if 
Mr. Henry Fowler had made up his mind what the report of 
the.Commissioners is to be, and is determined to attack it. 
It is hardly a wise course to threaten just men with premature 
reproaches for eagerly anticipated offences. 


Lord Selborne made an admirable point in his speech at 
Alton on Monday, in reference to Mr. Gladstone’s reproach to 
Lord Hartington and the Liberal Unionists, that by leaving him 
they had shifted the centre of gravity of the Liberal Party 
towards the Radical wing, and had thereby compelled the 
Liberals to take up a policy more advanced than Mr. Gladstone 
himself would have desired. It was rather hard, said Lord 
Selborne, to taunt those who resisted extreme proposals as 
more responsible for them than those who sanction and 
endorse them. Yet that is what Mr. Gladstone does when he 
complains of having been compelled to become more Radical 
than he would wish, only because the Moderates have found 
themselves compelled to leave him. We fully agree with Lord 
Selborne. What would have been said if reforming Catholics 
had complained that Luther, by abandoning the Pope, had 
shifted the centre of gravity of the Church towards the 
Ultramontane party, and had attempted in that way to make 
Luther responsible for what he most disapproved in the policy 
of Rome? Surely those who are responsible for an extreme 
policy are, as Lord Selborne says, “those who were in favour 
of it, and not those who were not.” That is a simple 
proposition, but it clears away a great deal of sophistry. 


Mr. T. W. Russell made a very able speech at Nottingham 
on Tuesday, in answer to the speech delivered by Mr. Parnell 
in the same town on December 17th. He dealt chiefly 
with Mr. Parnell’s charge that the initial blunder of the 
Government had been their refusal to pass the Bill which 
Mr. Parncll proposed in September, 1886, to meet the great 
fall in the price of Jrish agricultural produce, and to 
modify the Land Act of 1881 in favour of the tenants. 
That refusal, said Mr. Parnell, was the real origin of the 
“Plan of Campaign.” The despair caused by the rejection 


of his Bill drove the Irish tenants to adopt the illegal “ Plan of 
Campaign.” Mr. Russell’s answer was that in every case where 
the “Plan of Campaign” had been adopted and worked, the 
landlords had themselves offered much better terms than Mr. 





Parnell’s Bill would have provided, and that it would not in 
fact, have affected so many as one-fourth of the tenants of 
Treland,—indeed, that the “Plan of Campaign” had been 
determined on beforehand, and that Mr. Parnell’s Bill was 
introduced in order to afford an excuse for the “ Plan of Cam. 
paign,” not the “ Plan of Campaign” adopted because Mr 
Parnell’s Bill had been rejected. To this the Gladstonians 
reply that Mr. Russell confutes himself, since he makes out 
that Mr. Parnell’s Bill would have done too little instead of 
too much; and that it is hardly possible to conceive that 
a Bill which was too moderate to be effective was introduced 
on purpose to be defeated and to afford excuses for an illeca] 
and desperate agitation. But the obvious rejoinder is that a 
Conservative Government only just installed in offiée, ang 
which had not had time to inquire, could not possibly have 
greatly extended the provisions of a Land Act which almost 
all the members of that Government had denounced as of a 
confiscatory tendency, without full inquiry; and that My. 
Parnell was perfectly aware of this, and felt as sure that a 
small measure hurried on in that sense must be rejected by 
such a Government, as a greater measure. It was, at the time 
it was introduced, premature, and known to be premature, 
But none the less Mr. Russell has shown that the Irish land. 
lords were prepared to grant a great deal more without any 
“ Plan of Campaign,” than Mr. Parnell reproached the Govern. 
ment for refusing to concede. 


It is a pity that Lord Derby does not write leading 
articles. What admirable leaders portions of his speeches 
would make! Take, for instance, the short speech de- 
livered at Liverpool on Thursday, a perfect model of 
crispness, cogency, and impartiality of thought. He quite 
admitted that the Federal solution of the Home-rule ques- 
tion is arguable. But “it would utterly upset the two 
most real and important of our institutions,—the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet. It would put an end to the 
House of Commons, for what you would have would be, first, 
an Imperial Council dealing with Foreign, Colonial, and Indian 
affairs, with defence, and with Imperial finance. Next,a merely 
local English Assembly like the State Legislatures in America, 
all-powerful as regards local legislation, but unable to touch 
any Imperial question. Neither of these bodies, both so limited 
in their functions, could possibly possess the influence or the 
power of Parliament as we now have it. Authority so divided 
would be frittered away. There would be no one central 
body to which everybody could look as the guide and test of 
opinion. Exactly the same thing would hold good of the 
Cabinet. At present the same dozen men are held responsible 
for the entire conduct of public affairs; but a system under 
which the Secretary for Foreign Affairs and the Secretary for 
War should be responsible to one body, the Home Secretary 
to another body, each absolutely independent of the other, 
and in which the two sets of authority, Imperial and local, 
would not even sit together as colleagues, would utterly 
destroy that unity of administration which we believe to be 
necessary for administrative efficiency.” Could that have 
been put more neatly by any political writer in the Kingdom? 


There is in some ways a striking analogy between the Russian 
and Indian Budgets. In both, the Budget has grown in import- 
ance,—that of Russia having doubled in twenty years, and now 
approaches £90,000,000; while that of India has increased even 
more rapidly. In both, while there is frequent financial diffi- 
culty, the money wanted is always forthcoming; andin both there 
is a singular want of original ability applied to finance. Both 
Empires, in fact, have great resources which it is very difficult 
to get at, and both are required to raise from a half-civilised 
population the money to pay for an expensive civilisation. 
The present Czar seems to have discovered in M. Vishne- 
gradsky a reasonably good financier. He tries, at all events, 
to live without deficits, to raise the value of the paper rouble 
—which, we may remark, because some of our contemporaries 
forget it, is based on silver, not gold, and must therefore 
fiuctuate—and to insist that the money collected shall actually 
reach the Treasury. M. Vishnegradsky understands that war 
disorganises all Treasuries, and his success is one of many 
influences pressing the Czar towards peace. 


If the statements made this week as to the pressure placed 
by the French peasantry upon their Deputies are true, France 
needs a great financier even more than Russia. The Govern- 
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ment has to raise an immense loan in order to fund the | A very effective letter, signed “F.R.S.,” in Wednesday’s 
Floating Debt, estimated at sixty millions sterling, to reduce | Times, shows how extremely unlikely it is that the famous 
expenditure, to lighten the heavy taxes on real property, to * muzzling order” which was adopted first in London at 
avoid an income-tax, to abstain from increasing the liquor | the end of 1885, produced what was called the “splendid suc- 
duties, and to introduce a strong system of Protection. It is | cess” of the fall in the number of deaths from hydrophobia 
nearly certain that expenditure will not be reduced, that new | from twenty-seven in 1885 to nine in 1886. The fact was that 
taxes must be found, and that, in despair of other devices, a re- | the deaths from hydrophobia had always varied in the most 
modelled Cabinet will try the experiment of a high tariff. They | arbitrary way. In 1884 the deaths from hydrophobia in 
must also, we imagine, risk the indignation of the liquor trades, | London had been precisely nine, as they also were in 1886; 
for they want money now, and cannot get it from the tariff | but there had been no muzzling order in force in 1884. Of 
till the Commercial Treaties expire. France is so rich that | the twenty-seven deaths in 1885, twenty-six had happened in 
new resources will probably be found; but then her wealth is | the first eleven months, when no muzzling order was in force. 
in the hands of electors with two fixed ideas in their heads, | There was only one in December of that year, and that must 
that the State ought to spend money in their special districts, | have been due to a bite suffered in the previous months, and 
and that it ought to lighten the imposts on their special | a muzzling order issued only on December 4th could not have 


industries. Even Mr. Gladstone might be perplexed under | taken effect to prevent deaths in the same month. The truth 











such circumstances, and the French Exchequer, like every | 
other French department of State, is in the hands of men who | 
are able in their way, and very desirous to succeed, but ham- | 
pered by intellectual limitations. They are average men | 


asked to show the capacities of creative statesmen. | 
ee eee eee | 


The Prussiart Parliament was opened on Monday by ‘ 
message from the throne, in which the King mentioned that 
the relations of Germany to foreign Powers were “on all sides 
good,” and promised many domestic reforms, such as the 
lightening of the Income-tax on small incomes, the increase 
of minor salaries, and a transfer of some national resources to 
the Communes. The remaining private railways are also to 
be bought up,—a policy, we may remark, about also to be pur- 
sued in Holland. The niost noteworthy sentences, however, 
referred to strikes. The words are a little obscure, but are 
understood on the spot to mean that the Government had 
favoured the Imperial legislation in favour of insurance 
against old age and accident, and had in so doing shown its 
sympathy with the poor, but that it intended to take the 
fullest precautions against strikes leading to disturbances of 
order. The weak place of its social policy seems to be that 
the workmen want more freedom, and that the Emperor is | 
willing to grant them everything else. 








The Brazilian Revolution has not been so bloodless as Mr. 
Gladstone imagined. No information is obtainable from 
Brazilian telegrams on the subject, but the testimony of | 
American merchant captains proves that the rising in Rio on 
December 18th was of a seriouskind. Two regiments of artil- 
lery, aided by some infantry and a few civilians, raised the 
Imperial flag, and endeavoured to seize the Palace, but were | 
defeated by the remainder of the troops, with the loss of a | 
hundred men. Twenty-one of the ringleaders, chiefly non- | 
commissioned officers, were seized and shot, and all the | 
popular leaders were placed in close confinement. The city 
has since been governed by martial law, and the Provisional | 
Government has become more dictatorial than ever. They 
have actually issued a decree adopting the Comtist calendar, 
so that Brazilians, most of whom are ignorant Catholics, are 
compelled to use new names for the days of the week, and to 
call the months Moses, Homer, Aristotle, Archimedes, Cesar, 
St. Paul, Charlemagne, Dante, Gutenberg, Shakespeare, 
Descartes, and Frederick the Great! The substitute for the 
Christian era is not mentioned, but as nothing else in the 
new nomenclature is Portuguese, it will probably be “ the 
Flight of Pedro.” All that looks as if the revolutionists were 
intoxicated with success, a condition of mind which usually 
develops a counter-revolution. The armed police, we may 
remark incidentally, which is more numerous than the Army, 
has not been disbanded, and in Para is said to be fighting the 
soldiers. 





We regret exceedingly to record the death of Mr. Craig- 
Sellar, Member for the Partick District of Lanarkshire, and 
adviser to the Liberal Unionists of Scotland. Mr. Craig- | 
Sellar was not exactly a statesman, but belonged rather to | 
the type of men of whom the late Mr. Adam was the best | 
known, men who have high capacity for electioneering and | 
understand men thoroughly, but who have strong convictions 
and complete straightforwardness of purpose. It will be most 
difficult to replace the Member for Partick as an amateur | 
Whip, and general counsellor to the managers of the Unionist | 
alliance. ) 





evidently is that the cause of the increase in 1885 (just like 


the cause of the increase in 1877, when the deaths were con- 
siderably more numerous than those in 1885), whatever it 
may have been, ecased to operate in 1886, just as it ceased to 
operate in 1878. The muzzling had nothing to do with it. 
The most learned of Catholic theologians, Dr. John Joseph 
Ignatius Dollinger, died yesterday week at Munich, at the 
great age of ninety; indeed, in another seven weeks he would 
have completed his ninety-first year, for he was born on 
February 28th, 1799. He had had an attack of influenza, 
which had not prevented him from going on with his literary 
work; but it was followed by a stroke of paralysis, under 
which he sank at once. A perfectly orthodox, though a 
moderate and judicious Roman Catholic as regarded matters 
of doctrine up to very nearly his sixtieth year, Dr. Dillinger 
then began to oppose himself to the view that the temporal 
power was essential to the independence of the Papacy, and 
to advocate the surrender of the temporal power altogether, 
which made the late Pope Pio Nino regard him with great 
suspicion. Again, Dr. Déllinger strongly resisted the Ency- 
clical of 1864,—the one, if we remember rightly, in which the 
doctrines of the Syllabus on the relations of the Church to 
the State power were first promulgated,—and by that line of 


| policy greatly embittered his relations with the Papacy. But 


it was not till the Vatican Council was summoned that he was 
recognised as the leader of the party opposed not merely to 
the opportuneness, but to the substance of the Vatican decree, 
and even then it was expected that if the Council passed the 
decree declaring the Pope infallible when defining a dogma on 
the subject of faith or morals with intent to teach the Church, 
he would submit himself to it like almost all its other 
opponents, for he had been a resolute supporter of the prin- 
ciple of the infallibility of the Church, and if a General 
Council could decree a falsehood, it would not be easy to say 


| what the infallibility of the Church means. Nevertheless, Dr. 


Dollinger never gave way, though he bowed to the authority 
of the Church when, by its excommunication, it forbade him 
to say mass. The last sacraments were administered to him 
by Professor Friedrich, also an Old Catholic and a steadfast 
opponent of the Vatican decree. 


Mr. T. C. Baring, who took the chair at a Unionist meeting 
at Stratford on Wednesday evening, expressed a hope, in which 
we cannot see our way to concur, that when the Home-rule 
question is settled by the united action of the Conservatives 
and Liberal Unionists, the old party organisations would be 
resumed, though with a little more of mutual respect between 
the Conservatives and Liberals than used to prevail between 
them. That implies what we do not believe to be true, 
that the Conservatives are waiving their old Tory doctrines 
only or chiefly for the purposes of this alliance. But the 
truth is that, with the present great popular constituencies, 
the Tories have no choice but to waive their old privilege 


| doctrines, if they wish to get returned to Parliament at all. 


So far as we can judge, the reconstruction of the Tory Party 
on new lines was inevitable after the Redistribution Act of 
1885; and everything points to the recasting of parties on 
new principles,—one of them on the principle of hearty loyalty 
to the nation and its central institutions, the other of them 
on.the principle of local impatience of central control, and of 
setting provincial liberty above even national law. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TEMPER OF FRANCE. 


4 er English people should not be irritated by the 

fury of the populace of the Portuguese towns. The 
lower Portuguese do not know the facts of the African 
situation any more than our own populace knows them ; 
they have been persuaded by their publicists that their 
rights are beyond question; and they naturally fancy 
that when a Power like Great Britain threatens to use 
force—for, of course, that was the real meaning both 
of Lord Salisbury’s ultimatum and of the almost scenic 
appearance of powerful British squadrons off Zanzibar, 
the Cape de Verde Islands, and the Portuguese Coast 
all at once—they are being deprived of property by an 
assertion of superior strength. A Southern population, 
when excited, is always abusive; and as many of the 
favourite guides of the people are Republicans, a great 
deal of the abuse is directed to the address of their own 
monarchy. They will calm down by degrees, for, the 
grand question once settled, the British Government will 
be lenient; the Portuguese statesmen already see the 
truth; and Lord Salisbury’s steady pressure, though it 
has overthrown a Ministry, has probably strengthened 
rather than weakened the authority of the Royal 
Government. There is much reason to believe that 
one main difficulty of that Government was insubordina- 
tion among its own agents. Confident in their support 
from a “ chauvinist”’ party at home, the Colonial officers 
in Portuguese Africa were going far beyond instructions, 
were trying to force the hand of their own King, and were 
even, it is alleged, in one instance at least, disobeying 
written instructions. It was impossible for Great Britain 
to endure a situation in which war on the Zambesi practi- 
cally coexisted with peace on the Tagus; but Lord Salis- 
bury’s determined action not only vindicates British 
claims, but will restore discipline to the Portuguese service 
itself. No country likes to be defeated, even when it 
scarcely understands its own objects; but as the truth 
reaches Portugal, the irritation will, we believe, slowly die 
away, more especially if it is seen that in all reasonable 
ways the British Government is disposed to do even more 
than justice to a State it has so often saved from political 
extinction. 

The temper manifested by France in the affair is a more 
serious matter ; but even as regards France, this country 
will do well to cultivate a healthy apathy. The condition 
of opinion in Paris upon foreign affairs has never, that we 
know of, been exactly paralleled in any European country. 
The directing classes feel throttled. In the nineteen years 
which have elapsed since the German war, they have re- 
gained much of their confidence, and are sore to exaspera- 
tion at what they consider their country’s loss of prestige. 
She ought, in their judgment, to be the first among the 
active Powers of the world, and she is not even second, 
being hampered at every turn, in Europe at least, by 
the opposition of the “ League of Peace.” War has been 
rendered by that League not indeed impossible, but exces- 
sively dangerous, so dangerous that even fire-eaters wait 
for favourable circumstances and a powerful ally. Outside 
Europe there is, however, room for activity, and the 
directing classes would like to be active, to build up a 
Colonial empire, and, as they think—a rather sordid cal- 
culation mingling with all French dreams—to multiply 
appointments, and extend through plantations, mines, and 
engineering concessions the opportunities of sudden wealth. 
They desire to carry out Gambetta’s programme, to reign 
over Northern Africa, to occupy Egypt, to “round off” 
Indo-China by the seizure of Siam, to be undisputed lords 
in Madagascar, and to share largely in that extraordinary 
distribution of tropical Africa which is so rapidly going on. 
They think the strength of France quite sufficient for these 
objects, and would plunge into them with eagerness as into 
a new and exciting political sport, but that they are pulled 
up by an internal obstacle. The electors, peasantry and 
artisans alike, will have none of their Colonial schemes. 
That is to say, they will allow anything to be done which 
can be done by negotiation and a fleet, as, for example, 
they did not condemn the establishment of a quasi-pro- 
tectorate in Madagascar but they will not sanction any 
project which, at the moment of execution, will require 
They have never forgiven the 
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annexation of Tonquin, which proved politically fatal t 
M. Jules Ferry; and they will not send their —, 
anywhere to die of malaria in barracks. This ; 
which seems irreversible, reduces France to two alterna 
tives, the creation of a mercenary army for tropical 
work, or quiescence; and for the present the former one 
which would be excessively expensive and raise em. 
barrassing jealousies in the Home Army, is practically out 
of the question. The directing classes, therefore, who 
manage the details of policy, and hold all offices, and 
control all journals, and make all the fortunes that are 
made, feel that France is powerless to assert herself as a 
grand military Power, and powerless, too, to carry out a 
great colonising policy. They grow furious with baffled 
ambition, and their fury is indefinitely increased by what 
is partly an accident. 

Just at the moment when France has been reduced by 
external and internal causes to quiescence, Great Britain 
Germany, and Italy have entered on a new cycle of activity. 
The gains of Great Britain, some of them almost involun- 
tary, have been prodigious, much greater, we sometimes 
think, than is altogether consistent with prudence. She 
has been forced to occupy Egypt, and to continue there, 
fixing no time for evacuation, except a date definite enough, 
perhaps, in her own mind, but which seems to all foreigners 
merely an equivalent for the Greek Kalends. She has 
annexed Burmah, a great Kingdom, specially coveted by M. 
Gambetta, in perpetuity. She has extended her dominion 
in “South Africa” far beyond the dream of Sir Bartle 
Frere, once pronounced so wild, till it has passed the Zam- 
besi, occupying great Kingdoms en route, and now stretches 
up to the country of the Lakes. Finally, she has seated 
herself in the best position on the coast of East Africa, a 
position from which, whenever Germany wearies of playing 
at Colonies, she may spread north and south till with one 
hand she touches Khartoum, and the other Madagascar 
and the Cape. At the same time, Germany has seated 
herself in New Guineaand East and West Africa ; Belgium 
has obtained on the Congo what is in territorial area a 
gigantic kingdom, which, in French imagination at all events, 
she only holds as trustee for Germany or England; and 
Italy, besides posting herself on the Red Sea, has acquired 
by formal treaty an indefinite but extensible protectorate 
over Abyssinia. The contrast is so exasperating to French 
statesmen that they can hardly contain themselves, and 
as they cannot make themselves felt by vetoes, they 
take every opportunity of making themselves felt by 
annoyances, by biting criticisms, and by threats, which will, 
we fear, be carried out, of commercial exclusiveness. They 
refuse to Great Britain a free hand in Egypt, though our 
fetters do them no good ; they call us pirates for defending 
ourselves upon the Zambesi; and they threaten to termi- 
nate Napoleon’s Commercial Treaty, and shut us out 
absolutely from Tonquin, Madagascar, and the ports of 
the French West Indies. They gnash their teeth at 
Germany, and they warn Italy about twice a week that 
the Power which made her can unmake, and that whenever 
the chance arrives, France will restore the States of the 
Church to the dominion of the Pope. They use all their 
powers of invective in describing English action, and pow 
upon our professions, which, sooth to say, are sometimes a 
little Pharisaic, floods of a ridicule which scarifies English- 
men who live in France, and which, but that Englishmen. 
at home neither read nor mind them, would render a cou- 
tinuance of genuine friendliness all but impossible. 

Inconvenient, irritating, and even costly as this atti- 
tude of France sometimes is, we do well, while she remains 
within the bounds of legality, to pass it by unanswered. 
The position, in very truth, must be most galling to a 
people at once sensitive, ambitious, and conscious of enor- 
mous strength paralysed by temporary circumstances. ff 
it relieves French minds to call us pirates, and ridicule the 
“Jong teeth” with which all Parisians declare all Britons 
to be endowed, let them enjoy that relief until better days 
arrive. England wants nothing of France except relief 
from a certain worry in Egypt, and there is no use what- 
ever in proving that French assertions are all groundless. 
France only half-believes them, and she would continue to 
half-believe them if their falsity were written on the sky, 
her reason for believing being, not the advantage or 
the instruction derivable from belief, but only the 
pleasure. The first success will reduce the malignity 
of France, and it is not worth while to increase it 
by acrimonious and interminable controversy. We can 
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maintain our cause, so far as it is just, by acts, and must 
never forget that, whatever the temper of France, we have 
to live through the ages by her side. In friendship or in 
enmity, no other Power is of the same importance to us, nor 
is there any other which, if we could once re-establish the 
entente cordiale, could so completely relieve us throughout 
three continents from serious apprehension. For the present 
that understanding is impossible, France asking of every 
Power but one condition,—hostility to Germany; but we 
can at least wait with patience what the future has to 
pring forth. We gain nothing by resenting criticisms 
which only mean that we are too prosperous to be en- 
durable ; or even by telling French journalists that under 
the same circumstances France would have shown herself 
much more arbitrary and violent. No nation thinks itself 
oppressive ; and if France conquered the world, she would 
‘honestly believe that she did it in the direct interest not 
only of civilisation, but of fraternity. Let us move on our 
own course, and do as much right as we can, and let the 
nations be bitter or friendly in their criticisms as they find 
either spirit conducive to their own content. 





LORD HARTINGTON’S POSITION. 


HE fright which the country has had about Lord 
Hartington,—and we believe we may say that it has 
been a national fright, and not merely a party fright,— 
brings out into strong relief his unique position. We do 
not, of course, mean to assert that the Gladstonian Party 
would regard his loss with the dismay with which they 
would regard that of Mr. Gladstone, nor that the Con- 
servatives would regard it with the same dismay with 
which they would regard Lord Salisbury’s. But this we 
think we can say,—that, considering that Lord Hartington 
is the head of very much the smallest of the parties which 
now exert a great practical influence over the politics of the 
United Kingdom, he is far more profoundly respected in 
proportion to the Parliamentary votes he can command, 
than any other political leader in the United Kingdom. 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Gladstone, even, in all probability, 
Mr. Parnell, can command more votes; but not one 
of the three commands as much deference in the ranks 
which he does not lead, as Lord Hartington. Even 
the Radicals, who are never weary of making merry 
over what they treat as his rapidly expiring influence, 
cannot afford to ignore his opinion, or to make light of his 
political character. 

To what is this unique influence owing? In the first 
place, to the universal conviction that Lord Hartington’s in- 
fluence in politics is not in any respect due to his power of 
oratory. Not that the people of Great Britain have learned 
to despise oratory, or even to depreciate it. They love it 
as much as they ever loved it, perhaps more than they ever 
loved it. But the more they love it, the more clearly do 
they become aware that it may often count for a good deal 
more than it ought to count for, that it is not everything, 
and that it needs counterbalancing by the judgment of men 
whose minds are not swayed by the bias of an oratorical 
imagination. They have probably been impressed by the fact 
that if Mr. Gladstone’s oratory is on the right side now, it 
cannot have been on the right side eight years ago, and 
this conviction must have brought home to them the 
danger of a policy which is determined by the sway of a 
great orator. The more they believe in Mr. Gladstone’s 
present policy, the more they must bewail themselves that 
they allowed him to influence them as he did in 1881 and 
1882, and this fact alone would tend to diminish their 
estimate of oratory as the chief influence in guiding the 
democracy to its highest and wisest policy. Of course Glad- 
stonians think Lord Hartington wrong now, though they 
must be aware that he has not been guided to his present 
firm conviction by any merely oratorical instinct. But at 
least they must have learned to hesitate as to the unerring 
character of oratorical instinct, and be readier to consider 
the bias of a calm and tranquil judgment, even though it be 
against them, than they would have been had they not had 
the fallibility of a yreat orator’s mind so conspicuously 
illustrated as it was by what they regard as Mr. Gladstone’s 
mistaken policy in 1881 and 1882. And if the Glad- 
stonians who think Mr. Gladstone right now, though they 
see that he must, in that case, have been wrong in 1882, 
have learned to feel a distinct distrust of the oratorical 
mind as the determining influence in choosing a policy, 
still more have the other parties in the State who think 


Mr. Gladstone wrong now, though they thought him right 
on Irish policy in 1881 and 1882, learned to distrust 
oratorical stutesmanship pure and simple. To them, Lord 
Hartington’s firm, clear, and strong convictions, which have 
wavered so little on this great subject, appear something 
like a standard by which to measure the waxing and 
waning, the shifting and veering, of the orator’s quick and 
changeful sympathies. And thus it happens that probably 
all parties in the State look to Lord Hartington’s calm and 
steadfast judgment with a certain real deference, even 
though, in the case of one of these great parties, with 
disappointment and disapproval. 

The second element in the great respect felt on all siles 
for Lord Hartington is due to the conviction that he, acd 
he almost alone among politicians, is all but free from 
personal ambition, and, indeed, would be better pleased io 
be out of politics than mixed up so deeply as he is with all 
its gravest complications. This is not true of any other 
of the chief figures in the English arena. It is not true 
of Mr. Gladstone, though we believe him to be as disin- 
terested and, in purpose at least,as genuinely patriotic as any 
of his own followers believe him to be. Still, he is identitied 
heart and soul with the policy he has proposed, and every 
one is aware that it would be to him the bitterest mort 'ti- 
cation to be compelled to retire from the struggle whi'e 
the issue is yet undecided. The same must be said 
of Mr. John Morley, of Lord Salisbury, of Mr. Goschen, 
of Mr. Balfour, of Mr. Chamberlain. Each one of 
these able and high-minded men is, in our opinien, 
quite sincere, and quite disinterested in the position be 
has taken up; but each one of them is full of ardour, 
full of vehemence for the side he has espoused, and wou!it 
feel it a bitter fate to have to give up the struggle before 
the decisive hour came. But hardly any one would pi«s 
the same verdict on Lord Hartington. We do not say th.t 
he would entertain no feeling of regret if such a fate came 
upon him. That would be hardly human. But we do say 
that we should be surprised not to learn that this feeling 
of regret was comparatively weak in comparison with the 
feeling of relief which Lord Hartington would experience, 
if he could see it to be perfectly compatible with his senxe 
of duty and of political honour, that he should draw 0:4 
of the battle. He is far the most reluctant of the great 
leaders, far the most disposed to bewail himself that he 
cannot honourably disentangle himself from the strife. 
He has no real joy in the battle, no sense of enhan el 
vitality in giving and receiving the blows wi vh 
the fight involves. Lord Hartington’s deep seuse of 
political duty brings him up to the conflict, but he 
always wears the air of one who does not guuly 
breathe the air of political battle, and who has to st:.ia 
every nerve to take the interest in it which the respon:i- 
bilities of the situation require him to take. We are far 
from thinking that this is the kind of temper in whivh we 
should desire to see all our leading politicians fighting 
their battles. But certainly it is a most valuable teiper 
for one of the leaders, and gives Lord Hartington’s 
position its singularly judicial character. Not oly ‘s 
| his mind not a mind steeped in the feelings which 
'go to produce popular oratory, but it is not even 





steeped in political partisanship. There is not a lear 
| ’ ! 
|} amongst the statesmen who can see the weak sie 
of his own case as distinctly, and confess it as fra kly, 


|} as Lord Hartington. He has none of the contentio:<- 
| ness of ordinary politicians. He wants to win ouly 
| because he has made up his mind that it will be a 
great blow to the country if he does not. Otherwise he 
would be blithe to be out of the fash of the fighting, and 
able to command his own leisure again. His opinion is 
the opinion of a statesman who, for his own part, woud 
much rather have decided that it was right to keep step 
with Mr. Gladstone, than to oppose him. Only he could 
not so decide. It went against hisinner judgment. Now, 
this profound political uncontentiousness of Lord Hartiny- 
ton is pretty generally admitted by all parties, and no doubt 


it adds greatly to the impression of the judicial character 
of his judgment. 
But besides his cool, unoratorical temperament, «rd b's 


unambitious and almost reluctant political career,—a 
career as reluctant as that of Lord Althorp, though marked 
by a more vivid and masculine political sagacity,— Lord 
Hartington commands influence in consequence of the 
remarkably English character of his mind and states- 





manship. No one can say, no one does say, that be has 
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either-shown himself indifferent to the ties of party, or, 
on the other hand, has been so utterly bound by them 
that he could not shake them off when a great patriotic 
emergency made itself visible to him. Mr. Gladstone, 
through many years of doubtful and difficult policy, 
had no more loyal follower. When he surrendered 
the leadership in 1874, and the Liberal Party chose Lord 
Hartington to succeed him, Lord Hartington took up the 
delicate and difficult task without a murmur. When Mr. 
Gladstone was not satisfied with Lord Hartington’s foreign 
policy,and moved that string of resolutions as to the Eastern 
policy of the Tory Government, which virtually shook Lord 
Hartington’s authority, Lord Hartington showed not a 
sign of pique. And when in 1880 the Liberal Party in 
the country expressed a wish to be again led by Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lord Hartington gave as cheerful a consent as if 
he had never been called upon to lead in years of reverse 
and disaster, with the implied promise, of course, that when 
the chance of victory returned to the Liberals, he would 
lead them to that victory. And no one could have followed 
Mr. Gladstone more faithfully than did Lord Hartington 
during the whole time between 1880 and 1885. Therefore, 
no one can assert for a moment that he has shown either a 
sensitive or self-willed spirit, or any want of patriotism, when 
at length the ties of party seemed to him inconsistent with 
the ties of country. He has always had the English love 
of compromise and the English good sense in being de- 
termined not to carry compromise too far, not to give up 
the substance under the appearance of merely giving up 
the form. This kind of steady English measuring of the 
situation, this hearty and unvacillating loyalty to his leader 
while loyalty to his leader was consistent with loyalty to 
his country, and this equally firm and steadfast refusal to 
continue this loyalty after they had visibly diverged,—this 
calm and prudent good sense which neither sways from one 
policy to another with the shiftiness of Opportunism, nor 
holds obstinately to one line of policy where it bas become 
clear that that line is disastrous, is just what Englishmen 
most thoroughly respect; and never has any leader displayed 
it in greater perfection, with less trace of caprice and less 
trace of personal bias, than Lord Hartington. That is 
why the loss of Lord Hartington would have seemed to all 
England the loss of a great reserve force, the loss of a sort 
of umpire to whom all politicians concerned in the political 
contest look up with either willing or reluctant admiration, 
—with a deference they cannot always fully account for 
even to their own satisfaction. 





DR. DOLLINGER. 


HERE was something very English in Dr. Dollinger’s 
illogical pertinacity in holding his own position on 
points of detail, in spite of the inconsistency of that 
position on points of detail with the logic of his general 
creed. He was, in fact, more tenacious of what his historical 
learning had taught him, than he was of the a priori 
position which he had previously assumed,—namely, that 
a true Church must be infallible, and that his Church was 
actually infallible. No one had taught this more distinctly 
than Dr. Dillinger. Yet first he found one erroneous drift 
in the practical teaching of his Church, then he found 
another, and then when at last his Church formally declared 
that the true providential guarantee of her infallibility ex- 
tended only to the Papal definition of any dogma touching 
faith and morals promulgated with a view to teach the 
Church, he ignored that decree, though it was sanctioned 
by one of the most unanimous as well as one of the most 
numerously attended of her Councils, and preferred to 
submit to excommunication rather than to profess his 
acceptance of it. And then later he came, we believe, to 
declare that he was no more bound by the decrees of the 
Council of Trent than he was by the decrees of the Council 
of the Vatican. None the less he always submitted to 
the disciplinary authority of the Church, even after he had 
renounced virtually her dogmatic authority. He never 
celebrated mass or assumed any of the functions of a 
priest after his excommunication. In other words, he 
obeyed the Church in matters in which no one had ever 
claimed for her that she could not err, after he had ceased 
to obey her in matters in which he had formerly taught 
that she could not err, and in which, so far as we know, 
he had only in his latter years taught that she could err 
by explicitly rejecting the decrees of one or two General 
Councils. 
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All this sounds to us very English. The piecemeal 


repudiation of the Church’s authority without an 
repudiation of it,—the mode in Vhich that Somes 
repudiation began, namely, in disapproval of the manner in 
which the temporal authority was used, and in the wish to see 
the Church deprived of all civil government,—the irritation 
with which the course taken by Pio Nono in the controvers 
concerning the Syllabus was watched,—and, finally th 
practical deference paid to an authority which had alread 
been defied, when the decree of excommunication was 
obeyed,—all this surely was English both in its positive and 
its negative aspects. Indeed, we suspect that there is more 
than one English Old Catholic whose conduct has been 
precisely similar to that of Dr. Dollinger. No one has 
even for a moment doubted Dr, Déllinger’s piety and dis. 
interestedness. He was certainly not an ambitious man 
Even when he was virtually leading the Old Catholics, he 
shrank as much as possible into a corner. He never cared 
to be conspicuous. He seemed to have no vanity to hurt. 
His conduct could only be explained by genuine conscien- 
tiousness, and by genuine conscientiousness of a kind which 
is surer as to the course of duty on a matter of detail than it is 
as to general principles. It was ona matter of detail, the bad 
government of the State subject to the Pope’s temporal rule, 
that Dr. Dollinger first became aware of his differences 
with the Papal policy. It was on the details of the relations 
between the secular power of other States and the ecclesias- 
tical power of the Pope, that that difference developed 
itself; and it was on the question of detail, whether or not 
individual Popes had erred in defining doctrines pertaining 
to faith and morals that Dr. Déllinger four.d himself unable 
to submit to the Council of the Vatican. His grasp of 
this kind of question was surer and firmer than his grasp 
of the more general principles of Church authority. And 
it would seem even that his habit of deference to the 
Church’s authority in concrete detail, like an explicit 
decree of excommunication, was more deeply rooted in 
him than his habit of deference to the Church’s larger and 
vaguer authority when asking submission to her definitive 
decrees. When she said to him, ‘Don’t celebrate mass 
any more,’ he seems to have regarded himself as more 
bound to obey her than when she said to him, ‘Believe 
what I tell you.’ 


We conjecture that what Dr. Déllinger inclined to think 
was, that the Catholic Church stood in the uttermost need 
of reform at the end of the fifteenth century, that the 
reform it needed was very ill-conceived by Luther (to 
whom, however, as a Roman Catholic he is exceptionally 
fair), and that though the schism which took place was a 
schism founded a great deal too much on doctrinal issues, 
and a great deal too little on practical issues, the Church 
was so much crippled by the breaking away of the Protes- 
tant communities that it has never again wielded the 
same authority as it wielded before the crisis. It is 
remarkable that though he denied that he and his 
colleagues were bound by the Council of Trent, he never, 
so far as we know, questioned the authority-of previous 
Councils ; so that we must regard his ultimate position as 
probably involving the notion that the Church lost the 
unity which alone rendered her doctrinally infallible by 
her inadequate reforms at the time of the Council of Trent. 
But though this was his ultimate position, he clearly never 
adopted it with any confidence till the Council of the 
Vatican had, as he supposed, endorsed and confirmed the 
mistakes which the Council of Trent inaugurated. The real 
puzzle is to understand why, with such convictions as these, 
Dr. Dollinger regarded himself as bound to obey the dis- 
ciplinary rules of Rome. We suppose that that is to be 
explained by his profound belief in Church organisation 
and authority, and his impression that no other Church 
had succeeded to the authority which the Church of Rome 
had to some extent abused. But explain it how you will, 
Dr. Déllinger’s position was certainly paradoxical, bowing 
as he did to the moral authority of a Church which was, 
in his opinion, so crippled by its own default, that for some 
three centuries it has had no working organ of dogmatic 
infallibility, and is very unlikely to have one again that 
would command Dr. Déllinger’s assent, for centuries to 
come. To any one who has any great respect for what 
Napoleon III. used to call the logic of facts, it would seem 
a good deal easier to disbelieve in the infallibility of any 
Church, than to believe in an infallibility which, by the 
misconduct of a Church, could be rendered inoperative for 
centuries together. 
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THE AMERICAN WORSHIP OF MILLIONATRES. 


HERE is one disadvantage in the modern substitution 
of wealth for birth as the grand claim to social dis- 
tinction, of which social philosophers do not make quite 
enough. Birth is incommunicable, and can never, there- 
fore, excite an imitative spirit in a whole community. A 
Brahmin caste may by its mere existence and acceptance 
shut out something of hope from men not born into it, 
just as the existence of Kings shuts out some forms of 
olitical rivalry, and therefore of political effort, or it may 
produce, in some countries it does produce, an injurious 
tendency to servility. It can never, however, develop the 
assion of imitation, never become an object of desire, 
and therefore never beget in the millions an injurious or 
artificial ideal. No effort will give a man ancestors, and 
honour paid to a few on account of their ancestry can 
never have any widespread influence in debasing society. 
Honour paid to money can. Every man either can make 
money, or thinks he could make it if circumstances were 
favourable, and is therefore affected by any honour paid 
to the rich merely on account of their millions. The 
influence may extend through every grade, and a whole 
community become affected, as, according to the Nation, 
is already the case within the United States. There, 
where birth can hardly be said to exist, and there 
is no acknowledged rank, and political leaders do not 
grow, their natural power being caught in the minute 
meshes of the Federal system, and character is con- 
cealed by a rather dull uniformity in its manifestations, 
the millionaire tends rapidiy to become the aristocrat. He, 
says the Nation, is the grand object of interest and of imi- 
tation. He has the “ mysterious fascination” which in 
England, and England alone, attaches to rank. He is the 
man of whom there is an ideal picture in the general mind, 
who is expected somehow to be different from other beings 
of his kind, and who is, therefore, watched and reported and 
admired and condemned as if he were of separate mould, 
or as if, says our shrewd contemporary, men thought that 
by careful attention to his ways they could learn his secret, 
and themselves grow into millionaires. His movements 
are often reported, his character is constantly discussed, 
and—this is the true climax—he is left nearly free, American 
opinion, which demands of all others a certain conformity 
to usage, positively liking the millionaire to do queer 
things with his money, “if only the public may hear all 
about it.” The instinctive proclivity to admiration which 
no man, however you train him, can altogether escape, 
is in America expended on the millionaire. When, says 
the Nation, New York was informed that Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, the dictator of the Standard Oil Company, the 
successful Ring which has monopolised petroleum, and of 
which we recently gave an account, had accumulated a 
fortune of £25,800,000, the great city, the third in the 
world in population, and probably the second in wealth, 
experienced a thrill of pleasurable excitement, and felt 
that for one day at least it had been enlivened by in- 
teresting news. 

If the Nation is well informed—and certainly the 
newspapers of the Union give us no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of its statements—it is difficult to ques- 
tion that one of the old fears for democracy was 
well founded, and that with the decease of all other 
sources of distinction,: it is money which has come 
to honour in the great Republic ; it is money in great 
masses which almost all men in America in their secret 
day-dreams raise into an ideal. It is money, too, in itself, 
for though we should fully admit that money in masses is 
power, and therefore good or evil according to the use made 
of it, and though one or two of the mammoth millionaires 
are spending great sums upon the encouragement of art, 
and the collection of rich museums and mighty libraries, 
it is not for these things that popular admiration, and 
even a kind of affection, go out towards them, but only 
for their possession of the cash. More is said of Jay Gould, 
a man believed, truly or falsely, to be an unjust dealer 
and capable of bribery, than about Mr. Astor, who simply 
takes his rents, and gives out of them liberally to certain 
public institutions. The caste—the sixteen who are, as it 
were, Dukes, and the forty-four others who may be called 
Peers—have as yet done little to merit their position 
except possess; and for what they have done are not 
honoured so much as for what they have. That is not a 
noble worship, even if we compare it with the worship 


| 

| of birth, which at least rests upon a theory, or of rank, 
which at least assumes some previous service performed by 
the family possessing it ; and it is hard not to think that it 
must ultimately degrade the community which yields to it. 
All Americans, we are told, are learning to idealise million- 
aires, the very servants quoting service with them as proofs 
of their own merit,—that is, in fact, to idealise money. It is 
hard to do that, to get the glory of money into the very 
imagination, the thirst for money into the very soul, and 
not to grow debased, to subordinate intellectual aims and 
to let spiritual aims die out. It is not for nothing that 
the founders of creeds have condemned the covetous man, 
or that popular opinion, the result of ages of experience, 
despises the avaricious one. The teachers and the populace 
alike have detected that the pursuit is too absorbing 
and too earthy, that while it engrosses the mind no 
nobleness will grow, and that when it is the vice 
of the community, the strain, the painful strain, towards 
higher things must perforce cease. Whether millionaires 
are economically a gain or a loss to the community, 
we confess we do not greatly care. We do not our- 
selves see why Mr. Rockefeller should, merely on account 
of the sums he holds, be any more injurious than 
the London and Westminster Bank, which commands even 
greater capital than he does, and fancy that one millionaire 
may be a mere coffer, another a reservoir constantly filling 
fertilising streams, and a third a sort of bog, holding vast 
bodies of good water to no end except the generation of 
miasma. That is unimportant; it is the elevation of the 
millionaire into an ideal, which is the picture drawn by the 
Nation, that alarms us for the future of Americans. If 
that is the point they have reached after their hundred 
years of climbing to the stars, there is not much hope in 
Republican institutions, none at all of their developing 
higher standards of life, or teaching the effete nations of 
Europe how to unite plain living and high thinking. Mr. 
Rockefeller an ideal! We prefer even Prince Bismarck, 
or, for that matter, Mr. Dillon, who does at least profess, 
and probably believes, that the impelling motive of all he 
does and says—most of which we condemn—is to raise his 
country towards a higher level of existence among the 
nations. 

We shall be told that we are too pessimist, that the 
majority of men in all countries seek for money, and that 
it is only the gigantic scale on which everything is conducted 
in the New World which makes their millionaires in any 
way remarkable. It is not so. Not only do we not 
specially decry American millionaires, but we think their 
quality of mammoths the most redeeming feature in the 
worship paid them. Money in those huge aggregates has 
in it such potentialities, is so entirely beyond what any 
man can spend upon self-indulgence, that we can under- 
stand that the desire for it is often another form of the 
vague desire for power which stirs the hearts not only of the 
ambitious but of the philanthropic. It is not the million- 
aire, but the millionaire as the popular ideal, who arouses 
our apprehensions. Men desire money in Europe, and 
sometimes, when they have anything to get, worship 
millionaires ; but they do not make of them ideals. They 
are not thirsting to be themselves cellars of cash, nor are 
they inclined to bow down before pecuniary reservoirs. 
The tendency, in fact, is the other way,—to hold “ mere 
money” in a certain intellectual scorn; to pander to the 
Socialist dislike of the very rich man, to fall pros- 
trate, if at all, before rank, and military success, and 
intellect of a certain showy and advertising kind. The 
secret wishes of men are many, but those who desire to 
be as the Nitrate King, and who watch him, to catch if 
they may his secret of success, are certainly not the 
community. The majority in all grades thirst for com- 
petence, as they reckon competence, in order to be free; 
a few desire great wealth as a tangible proof to them- 
selves of their own success; one or two seek mammoth 
fortunes from the mere pleasure of the pyramid-builder, 
half vanity, half desire to do what has not been done 
before; but all set an ideal before themselves other than 
the money. Not even in France are the millionaires 
raised into ideals, while in Germany they are loathed ; in 
Italy, where men quit business on £200 a year, they are 
disregarded ; in Austria they are nothing, being crushed 
by the reverence for birth ; and in England they are—what 
shall we say ? defended, with apologies for the defence, as 
people who are useful in their way. That the admiration 
for wealth—-mere wealth—grows here and in all European 
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countries, we do not deny, because all other forms of 
irresponsible power are dying, and men long for power 
less fettered than the power derived from a popular 
vote; but we are far, as yet, from what the Nation 
declares to be the American position. Let us hope 
that it exaggerates, though so many symptoms seem 
to confirm its words; bu: if it does not, then the 
Republic which should be ahead of us all is rushing 
faster than the Monarchies along a path which leads 


only to the degradation ©: the race. Better any 
deity than Belial, if man is <9 advance, even if it be so 
absurd a one as is embodied ‘» the English conception of 


acistocracy. That does ai ieast impose some obligations ; 
but what are the obligations that the worshipper of Jay 
Gould in his heart respects + Not even the keeping of a 
bargain. 


LORD NAPIE® OF MAGDALA. 


TFYHE Russian influense, unlike mos* epidemics, is 

democratic, and has «= spite against the great; but 
it has found no nobler y--tim than Lord Napier of 
Magdala, who died under ‘zs attack on the 14th inst. 
His career was in many ways a singular one, a career 
hardly possible except to 2 man trained under a settled 
and ancient Monarchy, and ‘2: a service which has learned 
t> keep itself always ready and always in reserve. He 
vas a General not only of u~ sual powers, but of admitted 
powers, who on the Continent would always have been 
among the conspicuous figures. but who in England only 
stepped into the light occasionally, performed in silence 
the heavy duty required oi him, and then fell back into 
the clear-obscure pierced oxy by professional eyes. Not 
that he was neglected, or Xept down, or ill-treated in 
any way. His superiors always recognised his merit, the 
Army thought so well of him that it pardoned him for 
being an Engineer, and had he. as was intended, commanded 
a. great expedition against Rxssia in 1878, not a voice would 
Lave been raised against ti. selection. Still, the popular 
regard never quite fixed wn him as it has often done 
upon other men. He ha? no self-advertising qualities, 
h.- made no popular speeches, and his feats usually either 
lacked some dramatic qua:ity, or were so perfectly per- 
formed that they averted =n» bloodshed needful to grave 
them into Teutonic memovies. Although constantly en- 
gaged in great operations, ‘x the second conquest of the 
Panjab, for example, anc 1 the war of 1860 with China, 
aud always promoted fur his services, he was never 
fairly visible to the people, even when, as in 1858, he per- 
formed deeds which with any other race would have 
u.ade him a popular her». In that year, amidst one of 
the most dangerous crises ©: the Indian Mutiny, when it 
scemed that on the top of the Sepoy rebellion we should 
have to face a universa) insurrection oi the Mahrattas, 
Major-General Napier with a minute brigade flung himself 
straight across the path oz the Mahratta favourite Tantia 
Topee—the only revolutionary leader in history, we imagine, 
who ever announced himself in his General Orders as a 
coward—defeated an army titeen times his own in strength, 
and stopped the spreac: of the war into the Bombay 
Presidency. We have always believed that on that occasion 
Le spared England the necessity of sending reinforcements 
of twenty thousand men, for had the Mahrattas “ gone,” 
nothing could have held in the Mahommedans of the 
Nizam’s Dominion. It was a magnificent feat of arms, a 
repetition of Assaye, anc with his subsequent service in 
China in 1860, it procure him the great Bombay com- 
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mand; but it was a deed the greatness of which was clear | 


only to his superiors. The people missed it somehow, and 


forgot it so completely, that when in 1867, nine years after, 
the General, then a man of fifty-seven, was selected to com- 
mand in the Abyssinian war, civilians, though not cavilling 
at an appointment entirely warranted by precedent and by 
its receiver’s Army rank, asked in perplexity which General 
Napier this one was. Then at last, however, the obscurity 
for a moment cleared away, for Sir Robert Napier carried 
the most romantic expedition recorded in British annals 
to a result which was aimost ideally triumphant. 

So great have been subsequent events, and so little do 
Englishmen dwell on the incidents of their own history, 
that the Abyssinian War has already almost sunk into 


oblivion. It was, howev yr, a marvellous business, the sort 





of expedition which, had any other nation performed it, 
would have been the theme of endless histories for the 








people. The country had decided, very sulkily and un. 
willingly, that it must send an expedition to rescue two 
or three Englishmen and a Syrian in British service 
treacherously detained by the Emperor of Abyssinia. 5 
Prince who, to most of the instincts of a savage, 
added all the pride of a legitimate Sovereign and ali 
the qualities of a successful barbarian soldier, Ha 
claimed descent from the Queen of Sheba, he was acknow. 
ledged as ruler by all the warrior-clans of Abyssinia, and 
he was believed quite accurately to dispose of twenty 
thousand soldiers, all accustomed to battle, and sprung 
from tribes which even the early Khalifs, in the highest, 
flush of Arab enthusiasm, entirely failed to subdue. 
Moreover, to reach this army and its Emperor, it was 
necessary to land an expedition on an African coast, to 
march it, with all its food, baggage, and artillery, over four 
hundred miles of frightful country, believed to be water. 
less for long stretches, and known to be crossed by ranges 
eight thousand feet high, and then to capture Magdala, 9, 
fortified hill two thousand feet higher yet, with a reputa- 
tion, entirely correct, of being the most impregnable 
natural fortress in the world. No army on earth could 
have taken Magdala had it been properly defended. Con. 
tinental critics declared the expedition madness, and ever 
at home the experts, whether in war or in African travel, were 
allin the gloomiest of moods, predicting either total disaster, 
or a long and wearisome war, perpetually swelling in expense. 
Fortunately, however, the troops being Indian, the general 
management of the expedition devolved on Sir Stafford 
Northcote ; and with two treasuries to draw on, he left the 
arrangements absolutely to Sir Robert Napier, who was 
“‘an expensive General,” but who foresaw everything, even 
a necessity for elephants, provided everything, even a 
substitute for artesian wells, and finally landed early 
in 1868 with twelve thousand men. After a marvellous 
march, in which, as Mr. Disraeli, in his most artificial 
way, subsequently said, Sir Robert “ planted the standard 
of St. George upon the mountains of Rasselas,” the foot 
of the hill on which Magdala stands was reached, and the 
Emperor’s troops attacked the little force, reduced to 
3,500 men by the necessity of guarding communications, 
in the full confidence of victory. His soldiers, however, 
never reached the British at all, but were driven back by 
the leaden spray from the Sniders so utterly demoralised 
that, as subsequently appeared, they became incapable of 
fighting. Sir Robert Napier had won more completely 
than he knew, though for one half-hour his heart had 
nearly failed him. Just before the battle, Theodore had 
sent him a message that if attacked he would instantly 
execute the prisoners, an event which, as the General well 
knew, would be held in England to prove that the war was 
something of a romantic absurdity. It was galling to lose 
at the last moment the very object of the expedition, and 
his heart, he said himself, “almost stopped ;” but after o, 
few minutes his duty became clear to his conscience, there 
was no more reason why imprisoned officers should not 
die than why officers at liberty should not die, and he 
ordered the attack. The Abyssinians beaten, the British 
troops advanced up the narrow path into the air to 
Magdala; the Abyssinian soldiers, utterly cowed by the 
white men’s weapons, refused to fight; and the Emperor, 
mad with rage, humiliation, and the knowledge that his 
defeat would cost him his throne, executed himself with 
his own pistol. He had not, in spite of his threats, 
murdered his prisoners ; and the conqueror, with his task: 
performed, without even an attempt to establish authority 
in Abyssinia, moved back his army to the coast, and 
embarked it for its usual cantonments. The news was 
received in England with a momentary transport of ad- 
miration, Sir Robert Napier, much to his disgust, was 
forced by the opinion of his own scientific corps to 
accept a peerage, and then he glided again into obscurity 
so great, as far as the public was concerned, that it heard. 
after his death with a sort of surprise, that had war with 
Russia broken out in 1878, he would have been Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the field. The Government and the 
profession, indeed, never for a moment forgot Lord 
Napier’s merits; he received every lucrative appointment 
it was in their power to bestow, and he was to the last 
honoured by the State and the profession as one of the 
greatest of England’s living captains. It was only in the 
eyes of the people that his figure grew dim, as it had grown 
dim between 1858 and 1867, and will grow dim again now 
that he has passed away in the fullness of years. He was 
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a great man, lacking only some magnetic quality to rivet 
the attention of his country which, while half-forgetting 
the details of his achievements, still knew always that he 
deserved to be remembered. Let us hope that there are, 
as there may be, many soldiers like him, many who, with 
capacity for the highest posts, and courage for any enter- 
prise, are content to take their work as it comes, to do their 
duty from youth to age, recognised only by their own chiefs, 
and to await the chance of displaying their full powers, 
which in too many cases Fate through life refuses. 

We do not know that the sort of obscurity which shrouds 
all the best working men of all the English services—more 
especially the Navy—is altogether an evil. It certainly 
does not weaken their energies, for, as a rule—not quite an 
unbroken rule, for there was no one to succeed Lord Raglan 
—in the emergency the man turns up, not only ready for 
the work, but competent to do it; but we pay a certain 
price for our practice, as, we may remark, do also the 
Germans. We recognise men so late, that we have rarely a 
General, a statesman, or an administrator from whom we 
can hope for long service in a first-class position, and are 
often compelled to trust the very old, a fact which, but 
that our best men are apt to be picked lives, might involve 
serious disasters. _Moreover—and as we become more 
democratic, this will be found more and more important — 
the public and the professional chiefs are rarely equally 
informed as to personal qualities, rarely hit on the same 
man for the emergent need, and are condemned to lose 
time and energy in coming to a working understanding. 
That did not matter a straw fifty years ago, when 
all that any man, whether soldier or civilian, really 
required was support from his responsible chiefs; but 
it does matter now, when the first source of strength in 
any great undertaking is the confidence of the whole 
community. We dread the tendency which we see to be 
visible to postpone the best choice to the choice which will 
be most generally approved, and thus to pass over the men 
who, like Havelock, Napier, and many others, are known 
to be the most competent, but who, wliether from circum- 
stances or temperament, remain habitually in the shade. 
We must take the bad with the good of our institutions, 
and we do not know that there is any remedy for this par- 
ticular evil ; but we feel sure that it is an evil, and that 
those who can minimise it by making all good service 
accurately known, known as good work in Parliament is 
known, are benefiting the State. Lord Napier, if discovered 
at forty, would have had forty years of effective work to 
give. cee eee Wee Sean 

THE DEAN OF PETERBOROUGH’S PROPOSAL. 
i ie would be idle to profess any knowledge of what the 
letter signed by the Dean of Peterborough and Mr. 
Teignmouth Shore, which we print in another column, 
really means. A few days back, Mr. Teignmouth Shore was 
dwelling on the entire unpracticability of the Dean of 
Peterborough’s proposal, and correcting the mistaken im- 
pression that it had been considered by Churchmen 
in Council. Now we have the Dean and Mr. Shore 
apparently in complete agreement as to “the principles 
on which ‘Churchmen in Council’ has been founded, 
and the line of action which it has adopted,” and 
signing a letter jointly in order to “prevent further 
confusion.” In our minds, we confess, it has not had 
the desired result. Instead of preventing confusion, it 
has created it. Until now, we seemed dimly to understand 
that the Dean of Peterborough wanted one thing, and Mr. 
Shore another. Now, as they have thought it expedient 
to put out a joint letter, we are left to suppose that they 
have agreed either to want the same thing, or to want 
nothing at all. In the first case, we are left uncertain 
which has given way. In the second case, it seems scarcely 
necessary to explain the fact to a public meeting. For 
that meeting, however, we are willing to wait—puzzled, 
but patient. 

We also print two other letters, one from the Dean of 
Wells, giving his reasons for rejecting both the proposals 
we spoke of last week, and one signed “ A Liberal Church- 
man,” accepting Mr. Teignmouth Shore’s proposal, but 
giving it a very different meaning from that which Mr. 
Shore probably intends it to bear. The Dean of Wells 
has nothing to urge against the Dean of Peterborough’s 
modus vivendi in principle. On the contrary, he grieves 
that he cannot bring himself to believe that it is “ within 
the limits of possibility at the present time.” We are but 





too familiar with this form of regret. Nothing is more 
common than to find good men admitting that this or 
that reform would make the world ever so much better 
than it is, but declaring in the same breath that they cannot 
bring themselves to believe that it is “ within the limits of 
possibility at the present time.” Why do they not try the 
experiment before giving it up as hopeless? The first 
condition of success in this instance would be the adoption 
of the Dean of Peterborough’s plan by the Lower Houwxe 
of the Southern Convocation. In this House the Dean of 
Wells has a seat. Why did he not wait to write his letter 
to us until after he had done his best to bring the Lower 
House of Convocation to take what he owns to be “a great 
step towards mitigating the evils of our time?” He is not 
alone in his estimate of the Dean of Peterborough’s plan, 
and, we are sorry to say, he is not alone in giving up the 
battle before it has been fought. If every Evangelica! or 
Broad Church man who tells his friends that he wishes 
the Dean of Peterborough’s plan could be carried out woul 
say publicly that he hopes it will be carried out, an appre- 
ciable step would already have been taken towards iis 
adoption. 

That several of the Dean of Wells’ difficulties would 
disappear if they were really faced, we have no doubt. ‘To 
begin with, the “one thing” which the Dean regards as 
“absolutely certain about the Ornaments Rubric,” appears 
quite uncertain to a number of people whose opinion ‘s 
worth something. They read the history and wording of 
the rubric as conveying that very idea of a maximum and 
minimum which to the Dean of Wells seems “ altogether 
alien from it.” When, therefore, the Dean argues that 
“you cannot turn the tightest of red-tape into an elastic- 
band,” it is at least possible that what he mistakes for 
red-tape has really the very elasticity the absence of which 
he laments. If that is so, we have got rid of the initial 
objection that the Dean of Peterborough’s proposal 
“attempts an impossible transformation.” It may only 
be impossible because these who wish it will hesitate abowt 
attempting it. 

The two chief obstacles which the Dean of Wells m+ x- 
tions are based on what we imagine to be a misconception 
of the proposal he is criticising. Of course Convocation 
has no power to declare that to be legal which the Final 
Court of Appeal has declared to be illegal; and equally 
of course, if Convocation did make such a declaration, tbe 
Court would treat it as wastepaper. We have never sup- 
posed that the Dean of Peterborough’s proposal could be 
carried into effect without the sanction of Parliament. 
But if, as we believe, that proposal is the most obvions, 
if not the only way of preventing disputes which 
threaten the existence of the Church of England is 
an Hstablishment; and if, as we also believe, the 
present Parliament is anxious to maintain the Church 
of England as ap Establishment, where is the impos- 
sibility of persuading Parliament to consent to the 
proposal? The Dean of Wells answers this question by 
anticipation. The proposed maxima and minima of ritual, 
he says, must be incorporated in the Bill, and what chang 
is there of carrying such a measure through the present 
House of Commons? None at all, we freely admit. But 
why should the proposed mavima and minima be incor- 
porated in the Bill? So far is this from being necessary, 
that to attempt it would be open to all the objections to 
which a new Ornaments Rubric based on the principle 
of comprehensiveness is open. The chief merit of the 
Dean of Peterborough’s proposal is that it recognises 
the impossibility in the present state of the Church, of 
bringing the two extreme parties to agree upon a compre- 
hensive rubric. It says in effect:—‘There are two 
conflicting intepretations of the Ornaments Rubric. One 
has in its favour the apparent meaning of the words; the 
other has in its favour the authority of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. We do not ask Convocation 
or Parliament to decide between them; we only ask that 
compliance with either reading of the rubric shall exenay t 
a clergyman from prosecution.’ Cases may be imagined 
in which a clergyman might exceed the maximum conced+«d 
by one interpretation, or fall short of the minimum secur! 
by the other. Such cases, however, might very wel! ve 
dealt with in the ordinary course of law. No reasonabie 
Ritualist contends that he may go beyond what was j» r- 
mitted by the authority of Parliament in the second yeur 
of Edward VI.; no reasonable Evangelical contends that 
he may disregard the Advertisements of Queen Elizabe:h. 
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In the improbable event of a clergyman’s being guilty of 
either of these errors, he would receive so little support 
from his own party that he might safely be left to bear 
the consequences of his eccentricity. 

“ A Liberal Churchman” has a very simple solution of 
the ritual difficulty. It is to concede all the points in dis- 
pute to the anti-ritualist party. It is true he professes 
himself “unwilling to give a triumph to either of the 
extreme sections of the Church,” but as at the same time 
he approves of “a new rubric embodying the simple and 
familiar dress that has so long prevailed among the clergy 
in general,” he does, as a matter of fact, give a complete 
triumph to the party which is opposed to Ritualism. This 
apparent inconsistency is explained by what, in our opinion, 
is a radical misapprehension of the position of the High 
Church party. That party, says our correspondent, “is very 
far from being extreme, and is almost as averse to advanced 

titualism as is the Evangelical ;” and from this he infers 
that it would be quite willing to see Ritualism put down. 
It is not the first time this mistake has been made. Lord 
Beaconsfield set the example, with disastrous results, in 
1874. The premisses of “A Liberal Churchman” are 
substantially accurate. The High Church party is not 
extreme, and it does not like advanced Ritualism. But 
it is a long step from not liking Ritualism to being 
willing to see Ritualism stamped out; and this long step, 
as we are convinced, the High Church party is not pre- 
pared to take. The reason of its unwillingness is the con- 
verse of the reason given by “ A Liberal Churchman” for 
rejecting the Dean of Peterborough’s solution. It is 
“fetal,” he says, because it involves “a distinct recogni- 
ti... of what is, in the eyes of many, a false doctrine.” In 
just the same way, “A Liberal Churchman’s” solution would 
be “fatal,” because it would be held to involve a denial 
of what is, in the eyes of many, a true doctrine. If we are 
right in our reading of the ecclesiastical situation, this 
is the view that would be taken of a new rubric embody- 
ing the simple and familiar dress that has so long pre- 
vailed among the clergy in general, by numbers who never 
have worn any other dress, and, unless they are driven to 
it, never will. 








ATTRACTIVE MELANCHOLY. 
| precteepauscters melancholy, if it be genuinely and not 
A merely superficially misanthropic, is almost always 
repellent, probably because insatiable selfishness lies at the 
root of it. But there is a good deal of melancholy in the 
world which is only superficially misanthropic, and a good 
deal more which is almost pure and undiluted goodness; and 
melancholy of these kinds is one of the most fascinating 
elements in human life. Cavlyle’s melancholy was probably a 
mixture of the two. It was certainly not wholly free from the 
restlessness of an overbearing egotism, but it had also a very 
large element of tenderness i.nd geniality init. That is why 
we hardly ever know what we do feel to Carlyle. Sometimes 
we love him and sometimes we hate him, and sometimes we 
laugh out at the strange mixture of feelings with which his 
overbearing nature inspires us. We have heard the same 
said of Dr. Johnson, but his melancholy seems to us 
much freer from egotism than Carlyle’s, and, on the whole, 
melancholy of a purer and nobler kind. But in all those 
whose melancholy is most attractive, there is a singular 
mixture of reverence and pity, such as Dr. Johnson showed 
throughout life in the passionate piety of his prayers, and in 
the tenderness with which he would go out to get oysters for 
his sick cat, and cherish the most cross-grained of his poor 
pensioners. Carlyle could show the same, but, as we have said, 
in less degree and with more distinct traces of egotism. But 
amongst the recent examples of men whose melancholy has 
been in the highest degree attractive, perhaps the most re- 
markable was the late Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh, of whom a 
charming and most delicate study has just been published* by 
one of the youthful friends in whose society he took so much 
delight. What was it that made this man, of whose literary 
work only two or three volumes of miscellaneous writings are 
known to the world, “Rab and bis Friends” being perhaps 
the most popular, and his sketch of little Marjory Fleming (Sir 
Walter Scott’s pet) the most exquisite, so much more fascinating 
than even his own fascinating work? We believe that it 
was the singularly delightful mixture of tenderness, humour, 
and melancholy in his life and conversation. No man ever 








* Edinburgh: David Douglas, 





understood animals so well ; no man ever loved children better - 
no man ever discerned more clearly the glory as well as the 
gloom of life; and no man ever felt that gloom more pro- 
foundly, not in the fashion of what one might fairly call 
Swift’s selfish fury,—if Swift were really in any way respon. 
sible for his own seva indignatio,—but in the way of real 
bewilderment when the light he loved so much and in which 
he basked so gratefully, suddenly left him, and a great mist 
appeared to blot out for him even the hand of God. Pity and 
reverence were the two chief elements in his nature, though 
to them was added a keenness and vivacity of perception 
which would alone have been enough to ensure happiness, had 
not the pity been so unusually deep and tender. But keenness 
and vivacity of perception alone would never have givén Dr, 
John Brown the fascination which made him, as one of his 
friends said of him, “act as a magnet in a room,” and draw 
every one towards him. “‘T’ll tell Dr Brown,’ was the thought 
that came first to his friends on hearing anything genuine, 
pathetic, or queer,’ says the writer of the beautiful little 
notice to which we have already referred; “and the gleam as 
of sunlight that shone in his eyes, and played round his 
sensitive mouth as he listened, acted as inspiration, so that 
friends and even strangers he saw at their best; and their 
best was better than it would have been without him. They 
brought him of their treasure, figuratively and literally too, 
for there was not a rare engraving, a copy of an old edition, a 
valuable autograph, anything that any one in Edinburgh 
greatly prized, but sooner or later it found its way to Rutland 
Street, ‘just that Dr. Brown might see it.’ It seemed to 
mean more, even to the owner himself, when he had looked at 
it and enjoyed it.” What was it that gave him this magnetic 
attractiveness? Partly, no doubt, his fine sympathy and 
vigilant observation, for his friends hardly knew what to think 
of a saying or a thing till he had appreciated it; but even 
more, we think, that pathetic melancholy which so often made 
him close his eyes as if to rest himself from sad visions, and 
which made every one who loved him (and that was almost 
every one who knew him) wish to minister to him food for 
pleasant reflections. And how surely did his presence teach 
them what to say, so as to go to his heart, teaching them 
to speak to him with just a dash of serious tenderness, and a 
dash of playful humour such as he loved to hear. “ When one 
day he spoke of driving with him as if it were only a dull 
thing to do, I told him that when he asked me, I always came 
most gladly, and that I looked upon it as ‘a means of grace.’ 
He smiled, but shook his head rather sadly, and I was afraid 
I had ventured too far. We did not refer to it again, but 
weeks after he came up to me in the dining-room at Rutland 
Street, and without one introductory remark, said,—‘ Means 
of grace to-morrow at half-past two.” It was in driving 
home on this occasion that he told his young companion of 
the difficulty he found in recalling the voices of those whom 
he had lost, and spoke of his wife’s voice. ‘For three 
months,’ he said, ‘I tried to hear her voice and could not; but 
at last it came, one word brought it back.’ He was going to 
say the word, and then he stopped, and said, ‘No, it might 
spoil it.” This was the man who had such an intimate 
sympathy with all the dogs in his neighbourhood, that when 
asked if he had looked so eagerly out of the carriage because 
he had recognised an acquaintance, he answered, “ No, it’s a 
dog I don’t know,”—to bim a much more remarkable occur- 
rence than the recognition of any one he did know. Yet with all 
this eagerness of friendly feeling for half the world, the belts 
of cloud in his life were more remarkable than the gleams of 
sunshine ; the involuntary shutting of the eyes was at least as 
characteristic as the quick humour of his smile; the sense of 
pathos which his presence left upon one, deeper than the sense 
of genial and sunny wit. And to our thinking, though he 
could not have been the universal magnet he was without his 
humour and swiftness of glance, still less could he have been 
that magnet without his gentle and pathetic sadness. 


What is it that makes such a character so fascinating? To 
a very considerable extent, of course, its wide and delicate sym- 
pathy. The nature that could discriminate, as Dr. John Brown 
did, the characters of men, the characters of children, and the 
characters of dogs, and so delineate them that thousands of 
readers have made them into familiar friends, more intimate 
even than their own intimates, could not but fascinate. But 
Dickens had a far greater power of delineation, and yet nothing 
like the same exquisite attractiveness. Toa very great extent, it 
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was the deep but gentle melancholy which sprinkled the light of 
Dr. John Brown’s humour with dark lines, such as our chemists 
have found in the sunbeam when broken up bya prism. All 
melancholy, even Swift’s fierce scorn of the world, has its 
attraction for those who feel the power to cheer and beguile 
it, as Stella’s and Vanessa’s sad lives sufficiently prove. But 
the morose melancholy of Swift could attract only the very few. 
The playful and pathetic melancholy of such lives as Cowper’s 
or Dr. John Brown’s, attracts almost all who can enter into 
qualities so rare and fine. What has given Virgil and Gray 
and Matthew Arnold their singular elegiac charm, except the 
genuine pathos which penetrates their highest verse ?—and yet, 
exquisite as that poetic pathos is, it is hardly so attractive to 
the world in general as the same sort of pathos when shot 
with humour, like Dr. John Brown’s. It is not merely that 
such melancholy inspires a deep desire to cheer it,—for that 
would affect only the personal friends of a man during his 
lifetime,—but that it inspires also a deep affection for the 
nature which reflects bright and dark alike with so unresisting 
an acquiescence. There is no charm greater than that of 
feeling a new capacity for sadness stealing into you from a 
nature at once richer in the sources of heartfelt gaiety, and 
yet richer at the same time in the sources of heartfelt tragedy 
than your own. It produces something of the same kind of 
impression as that produced upon us by a midnight sky full 
of stars and flashes of electric light, an impression at once 
awful and beautiful, at once subduing and inspiring. Poets 
from the very beginning of all history have tried to make us 
feel, and, indeed, have succeeded in making us feel, that the 
pain of life, though deeper in many respects than its happi- 
ness, is deeper rather because it is the only instrument by 
which the human mind, with so great an inborn tendency to 
contract round finite objects, is quickened to admit into it a 
larger universe than it could otherwise ever be made to embrace. 
The great sufferers of the world have taught us this even better 
than the poets, but perhaps their teaching has been too lofty for 
all our moods. The lesser sufferers-of the world, like Johnson 
and Cowper and Dr. John Brown, have taught us the same 
lesson with that mixture of humour which has adapted it to 
less elevated natures and less purely religious moods. In 
lives like these we have learned how close is the source of 
laughter to the source of tears, and how much deeper and 
nobler is the laughter which comes from a source nearly akin 
to that of sorrow than the laughter which is all comedy ; and 
how much more the mind is raised and widened by it. Of 
all the subordinate influences which have purified the world, 
—of all those which must be reckoned second to pure and un- 
defiled religion,—probably the sweet, or at least genial melan- 
choly of natures rich at once in the brighter and darker 
streaks of human destiny, has been the most effective, because 
the most endearing. 


A WORD FOR AMELIA ROPER. 

UR contemporaries are most of them greatly pleased to 
record that amidst a thousand actions of tort or breach 

of contract now set down for trial in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, only one is to obtain damages for breach of promise of 
marriage. They think the unprecedented fact indicates a 
change in the national manners, under which this kind of 
action is gradually dying away; and as they have ridiculed 
it for the past fifty years—“ Bardell v. Pickwick” was pub- 
lished in 1838 -they are naturally pleased with the result of 
their endeavours. We confess that, admitting for a moment 
the accuracy of their explanation of what may be a mere 
accident, we are not altogether so perfectly content. The 
present right of action no doubt works very badly, and a suit 
for damages for breach of promise is the only one, except 
perhaps the suit for restitution of conjugal rights, which 
usually degrades a litigant who is entirely in the right. Owing 
partly to its form asa suit for money, partly to the character 
of the evidence which is usually produced—the love-letters 
of the young and foolish, reports of expressions of en- 
dearment, and the rejected lady’s half-furious, half-shame- 
faced account of her fiancé’s conduct—and partly to the 
skill of London humourists, an impression has been created 
that a “suit for breach” is a kind of legal farce, that 
the defendant is always a fool, and the plaintiff either 
a vindictive person, or more commonly a vulgar harpy, 
whose claim to money, if he or she has one, ought to have 


b2en settled ont of Court. The plaintiff, therefore, is always | 





lowered in character by the suit, and often, if defendant’s 
counsel is skilful, made to appear more or less ridiculous. . 
The consequence is, that the better the injured party, the 

more refined, the more likely to suffer from being jilted, the 

less likely is he or she to bring the action, which is thus left 

almost exclusively to the brassy, the designing, and the 

avaricious. So deep is the disrepute into which the action has 

fallen, that except in very rare cases of heavy pecuniary loss, 

or of excessive spitefulness, men cannot be persuaded to 

bring it at all, and half the world may be said to derive no 

benefit from the law. Moreover, it has become “bad form,” 

not only for refined women to bring such an action, but for 

any woman who makes any pretence to refinement; while the 

immense majority of working women, if jilted by working 

men, think of a suit at law as an expense far too heavy for their 

purses. They cannot pay the preliminary costs, and unless 

the faithless lover has money, their lawyers will not under- 

take such cases on speculation. The right of action is, there- 

fore, useless to the great majority of the population, it is worse 

than useless, offensive to the better classes, and it is a cause of 
derogation, to use a phrase they would not understand, to that 

section of the middle class which alone makes use of the 

privilege which the law secures. A right which has draw- 

backs like these seems to be self-condemned, and that, no 
doubt, is the general conclusion of the cultivated; but as we 
said before, we are not sure that their impression is sound. 

The vulgar have just as much right to protection as the refined, 
and it is, we believe, the conviction of the most experienced 
judges that for the vulgar—for all, that is, who can bear to 
use it—the law is a considerable protection. Not only does it 
diminish the number of cases of “seduction,” by which we 
mean betrayal under definite promise of marriage, the vulgar 
Lothario knowing well that in such cases a verdict is a 
certainty, and damages pretty sure to be “ vindictive ;” but it 
prevents whole classes of very decent young women from 
being victimised by men who make an amusement of love- 
making, and who would, but for the law, delight in a succession 
of “engagements,” after each of which the girl would be 
deserted, often with circumstances of insult, and always with 
a distinct injury to her social position and her chance of a 
pleasant settlement in life. The women in the class we speak 
of are enormously in the majority, quite a third of the men 
emigrating, or, in their eagerness to get on, postponing 
marriage till late in life. The men can practically pick and 
choose, and they prefer, like everybody else, girls younger 
than themselves, and from whom the bloom has not been 
rubbed away. Amelia Roper, Mr. Trollope’s wonderful type- 
figire of the vulgar but essentially honest girl of his period, 
is supposed to be quite able to take care of herself; and so 
in one way she is. But Amelia Roper desires to “settle 

herself,” she is as much attracted by professions of affection 
from an equal as Lady Clara, and owing to the narrow- 

ness of her experience, she is extraordinarily liable to 
be taken in. We ask any lawyer or experienced doctor 
in any provincial town whether this is not true, whether 
cases of the most cruel jilting for mere sport do not 

come before them every day, and whether they at least are 

not convinced that but for the law such cases would be multi- 

plied a hundredfold, and receive, moreover, an added touch 

of cruelty. For one case of heartless jilting brought into 

Court, a hundred are prevented, and a hundred more kept 

from entering into the designs of men into whose minds. 

if the offence were uncondemned by law, this form of social 

treachery might find admission. It is not only Amelia Roper 

who is shielded, but girls in her position and without her 
vixenish tendencies; but grant that only the Amelia Ropers 

benefit by the law, and the argument is just as perfect. What 

sort of democracy is that which, professing to right all 

wrongs, makes an exception against those which are usually 

suffered, or at least usually avenged, only by the vulgar. 

Why not refuse to Amelia Roper her action on her bill because 

the lodgings she lets are tawdrily pretentious, and the suppers 

she supplies are redolent of strong cheese ? 

But then, it is asked—and here we come to the graver side of 
the usual plea—does the law protect even Amelia Roper? Is 
it not, in fact, better that if the man has wearied of his 
engagement, he should be allowed to go, than that he should 
keep his contract under compulsion, and so be married un- 
willingly to a bride whom he bas ceased to love? We 
are not quite sure. Stated blankly, we know of no 
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auswer to the question; but then, ought it to be stated 
blankly? Is it not true that, especially with the unrefined, 
affection is made up of many ingredients,—one of them being, 
in the case of betrothal as in the case of marriage, enforced 
habitude and custom. Most men and women, once seriously 
attracted by each other, can love one another if they please, 
and break off engagements not so much from distaste as in 
hope of still greater satisfaction from a new venture. The 
author of “A Window in Thrums” has keen eyes, though it suits 
him’ always to record his experience in that half-melancholy, 
half-humorous whisper which his audience is rather to catch 
than to hear, and we suspect he is right when he finishes his 
account of a quarrel between two rustic lovers, one of whom 
had begged off his engagement while the other had refused a 
release, with: “So I left them to their coortin’.”. We havea 
suspicion that the sentimental argument is often pleaded 
against betrothal just as it is pleaded for lax divorce, rather 
to extend the area of human liberty than for any loftier 
motive whatsoever. Those who plead it ure impatient of 
bonds, be their kind what it may, and would if they could 
give children a right, when of mature years, to change their 
fathers and mothers. Of course, there may be hard cases, 
and we certainly are not for making betrothals indissoluble— 
though, be it observed, the better the people, and even the class, 
tue nearer they approach to that ideal—but legislators have to 
think of the majority, and for the majority we are sure it is good 
that betrothal should be made as serious an affair as possible, 
one not to be entered on without thought and conviction, not to 
be broken off without the gravest consideration, or usually 
without some sort of consent from both. The law as it 
exists imereases the sense of the responsibility involved 
iu an engagement, and it is the decay of that sense in 
all the relations of life, except the single one of responsi- 
bility to public opinion, which threatens to melt the cement 
that holds society together. Careless betrothals causelessly 
broken, rash marriages terminated by easy divorces, parental 
authority treated with contempt, or rather—for that is un- 
f»ir—vegarded as non-existent, filial respect dying out, and 
kiuship declared to be no bond unless friendship is super- 
added,—these ideas of the hour may all have their attraction, 
but we certainly shall not bind together with them a strong 
or a durable society. We are leaving out or softening 
the mortar in the wall. We wish, like our contemporaries, we 
could get rid of actions for breach of promise; but before 
abolishing the law, we should like to be rid of the necessity 
out of which the law arose. Recurrence toa “state of Nature” 
is not always the safest of all plans for society. It was tried 
for twenty years in the Punjab, where the British, true to their 
theory, refused to permit punishment for adultery. That 
matter was left to “ Nature,” with this result. that wife-murder 
among the Sikhs became so frightfully frequent that the 
British, for very shame and in natural horror, made the offence 
ouce more penal by “arbitrary” statute. We may yet find, if 
we obolish legal redress for jilting, we have revived in a very 
large class the practice of self-vindication by means which, on 
the Continent, popular juries can hardly be persuaded to 
condemn. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 
A COMMENTARY IN AN EASY-CHAIR: 


Db: “‘USSIONS ON LITERATURE—CANDOUR IN FICTION—THE 
MORALS OF ENGLISH SOCIETY—MR. GLADSTONE 
AND THE LAST TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 





lL wowbDER whether the discussion of purely literary subjects 
has really the interest for the general public which it is 
supposed to have, or if other people besides those who are in 
soue way mixed up with the pursuits of the literary profession 
feel any actual interest in such questions as that of Candour 
iu Fiction, Success in Fiction, the means of getting on asa 
Novelist, and so forth—which are subjects upon which their 
entertainers in the lighter branches of literature are so 
continually endeavouring to enlighten them. There is 


nothing at least like repetition for impressing the popular 
mind, and subjects of this sort are easy to desecant upon. 
Wihien a man is so kind as to tell us how he works at 
hii, trade—as M. Dandet does, for instanee—how he is helped 
by his charming wife, and how his delightful little boy carries 
sheets from one to the other, the public, which loves a 


the 





virtuous domestic interior even in France, where there is no 
fear of that Young Person whom British novelists fear yet 
cherish—is enchanted. They like to see the industry going on. 
They also like to see how nails are made, and other kinds of 
manufacture. Perhaps it is not necessary to demand higher 
motives. But it is curious to see the persistence with which 
English writers return to the attack, and endeavour to repre. 
sent the one point of originality in English fiction, which 
distinguishes it in the world, as its weakness. Even Mr. 
Besant, who is by way of taking the side of purity, supports 
it rather upon the argument that nothing else will pay, than on 
any higher. And a very fine thing it is to be said for us, if it 
is true, that nothing else will pay. I remember, however, on 
the other hand, to havé heard not so many years ago of a poor 
lady who has written a great many books, some of them of 
the character which enlightened persons call “risky,” and who 
declared in her own defence that she did this because nothing 
else would pay. So that even in this particular, opinions 
differ. I should like to know, however, what Mr. Hardy, for 
instance, would like to write that would outdo the grotesque 
indecency of the turning-point of a story of his which he 
calls “ Two on a Tower.” The expedient by which his heroine 
secures a father for her child is certainly as free as anything 
in French fiction, if it were not so irresistibly comic by reason 
of the desperate British snatch at propriety with which that 
freedom is combined. But I do not know where our novelists 
are to get the nastiness which they are so anxious to bring 
into our books. In ordinary life, they tell us, people do not 
commit murder or forge wills, but do break the Seventh Com. 
mandment. It may be so, in the froth of society. That it is 
so on the broader level of English life, I do not believe. 

It occurred to me lately to have a good many conversations 
with a very intelligent and brilliant Frenchwoman upon this 
subject. She began, needless to say, by a strenuous protest 
against the supposition that French novels gave any sort of 
real representation of French life,—an opinion which I have 
always held, partly because I have no belief in the possibility 
of universal corruption, and partly because domestic life in 
France has, as it happens, always appeared to me in a very 
attractive light. But in an uncontroversial moment, when 
she was thinking of no theory, my friend began to comment 
upon the behaviour of certain friends of hers in Paris, one of 
whom displayed a capacity to prendre son parti which kept 
her home intact, and procured her the approbation of all who 
knew her; while another, unable to reach this height of virtue, 
could not prendre son parti at all, but took her troubles 
badly, and made her home miserable. It need scarcely be 
added that the misfortunes to which these ladies could and 
could not make up their minds were the infidelities of their 
husbands, and that the brave woman who did prendre soi 
parti (to the general approbation) was by far the most 
deeply injured of the two. The expediency of making up 
one’s mind to one’s fate in this way was so strongly urged by 
the eloquent talker, as to show what a very real and urgent 
matter it was, according to her knowledge and experience. 
But I confess that the gravity of this startling view was 
neutralised to me by the fact that there sat by my side 
listening, an English lady, of very enlightened views indeed, 
exceedingly removed from that ideal of the British Matron 
against whom our novelists are so bitter; and that the abso- 
lute and ludicrous absurdity of the supposition that this 
charming young woman should ever have to prendre soi 
parti, so overwhelmed my sense of the ridiculous, that 
it was with difficulty I could listen with gravity to the 
impassioned plea for the forbearing wife which was being 
carried on. My English friend was deeply interested in 
the troubles of those poor ladies who had to prendre levr 
parti, far too much to contrast their position with her own. 
She for her part is not, I am sure, quite clear which is her 
John and which is herself in the one soul into which life and 
love has welded them, or which are his thoughts and which 
hers in their common stock; and as for the possibility that 
one time or other it should fall to her lot to prendre son parti ! 
—I repeat, it was so extremely ludicrous that my consternation 
over the other revelation was lost in the agitation of a laugh 
that dared not come. 

I replied to my French friend that the house in which we 
talked was on the edge of a little community of intelligent and 
highly educated people, chiefly in the prime of youth, or at 
least of life—some thirty or forty married pairs, well off, lively, 
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pleasure-loving, in their way—full of life and activity: (I may 
explain that it was close to one of the great Public Schools of 
England),an® t in the course of twenty years during which 
] had known that community, there had not arisen one case in 
which a wife had been called upon to prendre son parti, or 
in which any scandal, or ghost of a scandal, had arisen. 
Mademoiselle d’A—— responded as a woman of politeness 
would. She could not refuse to believe what I told her; “but 
if Isaid so in France, they would laugh in my nose,” she 
added, with a phraseology charmingly literal. Well! Mrs. 
Lynn Linton and Mr. Hardy would probably find the condition 
of the poor ladies who were compelled to prendre leur parti 
much the most dramatic—not to speak of the captivating 
studies, on the other hand, of the ladies who gave them that 
parti to take. A story-teller, loving strong effects may be 
excused for finding the honest life tame; but this is not the 
influence of the Young Person or the British Matron: it is the 
level of English life. 


I must add a delightful example of this wholesome and 
fragrant existence in the little inadvertent speech of another 
(female) member of a similar community, who was describing 
the ways of thinking and feeling of a friend known to us both, 
whose sense of duty to her husband and children struck this 
gentle critic with a little chill in the midst of her approval. 
To require to think of so grave a motive seemed strange to my 
companion. ‘“ Why,” she said, “I have been married a dozen 
years, and I never once thought of my duty!” Was there ever 
a more perfect gospel of true and spotless domestic life? I am 
thankful to think that this highest unconscious poetry is at 
the same time the commonplace of existence in the great mass 
of that higher middle class in whom both fiction and biography 
find their chief subjects, and in many of the highest, and also 
many of the lower strata. The scum and the froth now as ever 
come uppermost, and lay their unsavoury deposit out upon the 
surface, which our novelists would like, it appears, to rake 
together, and serve up—in locked bookcases. It appears to 
me that the idea of mature men and women retiring to their 
private apartments, and opening their secret cupboards in 
order to read nasty stories, is about the most noisome sug- 
gestion I have ever heard. The Young Person, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton advises, should be left free to the society of Jane 
Austen, Walter Scott, and a few other proper writers. Happy 
Young Person! She will have much the best of it. I would 
rather spend my leisure hours with her than with her middle- 
aged uncle, reading Zola or Guy de Maupassant in the sacred 
seclusion of the smoking-room at the club: or with her elderly 
aunt who keeps the drawer locked in which her yellow- 
backed novels live. As for Balzac, does not the English 
novelist of the day know that in France that great romancer 
is out of date ?—assommant, as a French critic informed me 
not long ago? 


Certainly these are strange things to be said of English 
literature. And when the veteran of many fights, the master 
of every subject under heaven, takes a hand at this too 
delightful (as it seems) subject of easy remark, even his 
erudition seems to fail him. Mr. Gladstone as a reviewer of 
novels may be left to the docile public which still takes his 
advice on that subject at least; but when he begins to talk 
of literary history, he must keep to his facts a little— 
which are things possibly not indispensable in polities, but 
strongly clamant in historical questions. Last week, no 
further gone, from the height of that universal chairmanship 
of things in general which he has assumed, Mr. Glad- 
stone was good enough to tell us that for two hundred years 
before Wordsworth there was a blank in poetical literature. 
Rash was the statement as ever man made, and easy to be 


‘disposed of, as are now, alas! many of the statements of Mr. 


Gladstone. We recommend to him a brief biographical 
dictionary by Mr. Hole, which we have found of great use 
when about to commit ourselves on such subjects. There he will 
find that a not unknown person called John Milton flourished 


within his two hundred years, that another named John | 


Dryden, and a certain Alexander Pope, and towards the end 
William Cowper and Robert Burns lived and died within 
their round. Not inconsiderable names perhaps, and making, 
indeed, something of “a blank” when they are withdrawn. 


But I hope that Mr. Gladstone will reconsider his sweeping | 
decision, and allow them to remain. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CHURCH EIRENICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 
S1r,—The interest which the Spectator has shown in the chief 
Church questions now pending, leads me to hope that you will 
admit a few considerations which seem to me more or less 
pertinent from the point of view of one who seeks to join the 
company of the peacemakers. 

(1.) It appears to me neither loyal nor respectful towards a 
man placed in the Archbishop’s position, to discount and dis- 
credit his decision in the Bishop of Lincoln’s case by protests 
like those which have of late been widely signed. In the reasons 
which he gave for overruling the Bishop’s objection to his juris- 
diction—reasons which the Bishop himself has accepted, though 
he still retains his conviction that another course would have 
been preferable—there was at least strong primd-facie evidence 
that he had a right to choose between the alternative courses 
that were open to him. Is it not wiser to wait, in the hope 
that he may be guided to a right judgment which may make 
for peace, rather than to tell him beforehand that his decisior, 
whatever it be, will carry with it no moral authority? Per- 
sonally, I think that the Synod of Cum-provincial Bishops is 
too large a body for judicial functions, and too liable to be 
swayed by the impulses of party feeling. 

(2.) No one can look with greater sympathy thanI do tothe 
part which the Dean of Peterborough has taken in proposing, 
as a modus vivendi, the recognition of the principle of elasticity 
and comprehensiveness, rather than of a rigorous uniformity: 
as applied to the interpretation of the Ornaments’ Rubric. If we 
could secure a maximum and minimum of ritual, each of which 
might be practised without the risk of prosecution, a great step 
would be taken towards mitigating the evils of our time, and 
might open the way to a more definite formula concordiw. 
But, alas! I cannot bring myself to believe that this is within 
the limits of possibility at the present time. I cannot help 
feeling, with Mr. Teignmouth Shore, and many others, that 
the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury has no 
power to declare that to be legal which the Final Court 
of Appeal has declared to be illegal; and if it did, the 
Court would naturally, and from a constitutional point ‘ 
of view, rightly, treat their declaration as waste-paper. 
The end aimed at cannot be attained without an Act 
of Parliament, and the proposed maxima and minima of 
ritual, if the two Convocations can ever agree in settling 
them—in defining, i.e, what ornaments of the Church and 
ministers were in use by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of King Edward VI.—mnust be appended as 
schedules to such an act. Can we look forward with any hope 
or satisfaction to that process? The radical defect of the 
Dean of Peterborough’s proposal is that it attempts an im- 
possible transformation. The one thing absolutely certain 
about the Ornaments’ Rubric is that it forms part of an Act 
of Uniformity, and not of Variability; that the idea of a 
maximum and minimum is altogether alien from it, that what- 
ever it means, it was meant to be binding upon all. You 
cannot pour the “new wine” of comprehensiveness into the 
“old bottles” of uniformity. You cannot turn the tightest 
of red-tape into an elastic band. 

(3.) There remains the alternative course, which it is sur- 
mised both by the Spectator and the Guardian to be that advo- 
cated by the “Churchmen in Council,” that of the adoption 
by the two Houses of the two Convocations, of a new Ornaments’ 
Rubric based on the principle of comprehensiveness, and to 
be submitted to Parliament so as to acquire a legal sanction. 
An Act of Uniformity Amendment Act, limited to the 
Ornaments’ Rubric, seems to be the goal at which they aim. 
I confess that theoretically I agree with them. I see no 
prospect of a permanent settlement except by the removal of 
that damnosa hereditas which is the cause of our present 
difficulties and distress. I can conceive of no ecclesiastical 
document less worthy of our respect. Not to speak now of 
its earlier history, as it appears in its present form in the 
Prayer-Book of 1662, it is a monument either of a crassa 
incuria, allied with the ill-temper which in part caused 
it, or, in Bishop Thirlwall’s language, of “an odious 
duplicity.” If the Bishops who took part in the Savoy 
Conference did not mean to “bring back” the vestments for- 





| bidden by the second Prayer-Book of Edward VI., there 
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was an almost inconceivable carelessness in retaining and 
expanding a rubric which, in its natural obvious meaning, 
seems to sanction them. If they did mean to restore them, 
they were simply throwing dust in the eyes of the Puritan 
objectors when they met their objections by reasons which were 
limited to a vindication of the surplice, as though that were 
the only matter in dispute. And as it was, they left law and 
usage in a conflict—to quote Bishop Thirlwall’s words once 
more—as irreconcilable as that which we find, in the higher 
regions of theology, between “ God’s sovereignty and man’s 
free agency.” * 

So far, then, I agree with the supposed intentions of the 
*Churchmen in Council,” and could say of the Ornaments’ 
Rubric that “the Church were well rid of it.” But here again, I 
say it with profound regret, I do not see my way to action. In 
the present state of parties, with the Church Association, and 
the Protestant Churchmen’s Alliance, and the English Church 
Union raising their several war-cries, with the Guardian and 
Spectator throwing cold water on all such attempts at settle- 
ment, with the short sessions of Convocation and its impotence 
to act, with the difficulty of scheduling the “ ornaments ” of the 
Church and of the ministers thereof, within any reasonable 
imits of time, or with any prospect of reconciling discordant 
views, with the utter hopelessness of passing a Bill with such 
schedules through the present House of Commons, I own that 
the plan of which I speak seems to me not to be within “a 
measurable distance of practical politics,” and I hold aloof 
from it, on the ground of the inopportuneness of the time. I 
think it better for a while to “ bear the ills we have,” than “to 
fly to others that we know not of,” and I hesitate to begin a 
controversy to which I see no near prospect of a desirable 
issue. We have come to the stage in which it is but too true 
that nee morbos, nec remedia, pati possumus. 

(4.) For the present, then, it seems wiser to keep in the attitude 
of a patient waiting on events,—I would rather put it, more 
reverently, a waiting upon the Power that “shapes our ends,” 
—not without hope, such as belongs to those who take their 
place among the passi graviora, that dabit Deus his quoque 


jfinem. And TI find grounds for that hope, as in the very 


movements, which, though they seem to me likely to be abortive, 
are yet proofs of a yearning after better things, so also in the 
additional strength given to the Episcopal veto by the recent 
decision in the St. Paul’s case. If that decision is confirmed, 
as we may hope it will be, by the House of Lords, we shall have 
a powerful safeguard against the policy of systematic prosecu- 
tion. By a happy and unlooked-for coincidence, we shall have 
a modern Act of Parliament substantially in harmony with the 
direction of the Prayer-Book, that to “appease all diversity 
and for the resolution of all doubts,” “the parties that so 
doubt or diversely take anything” shall “alway resort to the 
Bishop of the Diocese, who, by his discretion, shall take order 
for the quieting and appeasing of the same.” All that is 
needed to profit by that coincidence is the temper of loyalty 
and obedience, and that ought not to be so hard to find in the 
future as it has been in the recent past.—I am, Sir, &c., 
KE. H. PLUMPTRE. 
Deanery, Wells, Somerset, January 13th. 





A PERMISSIVE RUBRIC. 
|To rue Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ! 

S1r,—You state that there would be a complete division of the 
Church between the High and Low Church parties were a 
new Ornaments’ Rubrie to be made, and you intimate very 
plainly that the Dean of Peterborough’s solution is the only 
practicable one. Fuily aware as I am of the great difficulties 
of this question, and of the utmost need of tact and charity 
its complexities involve, and at the same time being unwilling 
to give a triumph to either of the extreme sections of the 
Church, I cannot but feel that the Dean’s solution is fatal, as 
it surrenders the whole question, by converting a contested 
and unsatisfactory condition of action into a distinct recogni- 
tion of what is, in the eyes of many, a false doctrine. Under 
the xwgis of the Church, two somewhat distinct parties, and 
another less numerous but very influential, have contrived 
for a long time to live together. But the tendency of late has 
been to destroy this working compromise, and, on the part of 
a small but active section of one party, to force upon the 
general body the choice of extreme alternatives. 

T am a clergyman of forty years’ standing, having had large 


* Resaaina, IT, pp. 150-51. 





experience of my clerical brethren. I can say truly that our 
differences, great as they are, are not insuperable, and are 
much less formidable in practice than they seem to be on 
paper. Hach section of the Church, in these days of good, 
honest, sympathetic work, has learned much from the others 
and they have drawn together in a manner I once never deemed 
probable, forming an immensely strong body of what in 
politics would be called the Right and Left Centres, which, in 
the event of a dissolution of Church and State, would form a 
very powerful Church in the future. 

But, indeed, apart from such a consideration, the great, 
High Church party, as a party, is very far from being extreme, 
and is almost as averse to advanced Ritualism as is the Hyan- 
gelical, and I fail to see that a new rubric, embodying the 
simple and familiar dress that has so long prevailed amongst 
the clergy in general, would disgust or alienate them, though 
it might not equally please that extreme section which, how- 
ever conscientiously, has recently been trying to resuscitate 
what was not long ago regarded as an obsolete rubric. 

Be that as it may, if there be those—not many, I fancy—to 
whom no settlement, however wisely and charitably drawn, 
would be acceptable, it is abundantly clear that to infuse new 
life into a long-neglected and now vehemently contested 
rubric, and to erect a dogma which is fundamentally opposed, 
rightly or wrongly, to the ideas of the overwhelming majority 
of Churchmen, clerical and lay, would be simply to break the 
Church asunder, even as the present state of conflict, if con- 
tinued much longer, must have the same result without any 
help whatever from our many external foes, the members of 
the Liberation Society and their allies—I am, Sir, &c., 


A LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 
S1r,—In reference to your article in the Spectator of January 
11th on the above subject, will you kindly permit us to make 
two statements ? 

(1.) The paragraphs which appeared in some of the daily 
papers, to which you allude in your article, as to what took 
place at the meeting of the Committee of “ Churchmen in 
Council” on Tuesday, the 7th inst., are absolutely unfounded. 

(2.) The principles on which “ Churchmen in Council” has 
been founded, and the line of action which it has adopted, will! 
be fully explained in the resolutions which will be submitted. 
to a'meeting of its members and supporters early next month, 
and it would be unbecoming in us now either to define or to 
discuss them in anticipation. 

We hope that this letter, signed by us jointly, will prevent 
further confusion.—We are, Sir, Xc., 

J. J. STEWART PEROWNE. 


January 14th. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE. 





HUMAN AND DIVINE PROVIDENCH. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—I gladly acknowledge the conspicuous fairness of the 
Spectator in opening its columns to replies from those whom 
it has criticised. And, on my part, I regret that, owing to an 
accident of the post, some phrases which I at once struck out 
from the proof, happened to be printed in my letter to the 
Pall Mall Gazette. Let others judge if I betray susceptibility 
to criticism, of which I receive a fair measure. But when a 
journal such as the Spectator publishes to the world the reverse 
of what I have said, it seems to me not unreasonable to deny 
it. I freely acknowledge that the Spectator is written from 
religious convictions very definite and very sincere, in a 
degree most unusual in journalism. And if I find myself 
and my friends so frequently the object of its unqualified 
censures, I am willing to assume that the cause is simply that 
when two schemes of religious conviction, very different and 
both very firmly held, find themselves in direct antagonism, 
hard things will be said. 

For this reason I will ask your indulgence to make a few 
explanations as to mine. I fail to see howa belief ina Human, 
rather than a Divine Providence, can so greatly affect the 
manner in which we estimate current events. In both cases 
it disposes us to see some soul of goodness in things evil, and 
inspires a faith that in the long-run the better and higher 


| issues will prevail. The sincere believer in Divine Providence 
_is supremely certain that all things are arranged by an All- 


wise and All-mighty Disposer of men and things throughout 
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the universe. The believer in a Human Providence ventures 
to hope that the course of civilisation on this earth will 
gradually improve for an indefinite time yet. I should have 
supposed that the latter very limited, tentative, and practical 
opinion tended to humbleness of mind rather than the former. 
By Human Providence he simply means that the moral, 
intellectual, and practical forces of the Social Organism do 
steadily converge to improve its condition on earth. No 
rational Positivist supposes that there are any means of 
ascertaining this convergence except by the light of history, 
social philosophy, political and economic science. Nor does 
he suppose that anything more than general tendencies can 
be observed. 

How does this differ in kind from the belief in a Divine 
Providence? No rational Christian now believes that he can 
interpret the purposes of God in all special cases. But he 
trusts that all is arranged to bring those purposes to effect. 
Both Christian and Positivist consider it their duty so to act 
that, so far as in them lies, they may conform to the general 
Providence, which both believe shapes issues far wider than 
the sphere of any individual. I entirely fail to see how the 
Positivist belief can incline to arrogance from which the 
Christian belief is free. Each belief teaches a man to do his 
best, knowing that a Power vastly superior to himself is 
working out issues to which a good life will conform and with 
which a bad life will conflict. 

You may say: ‘Why talk about a Human Providence at 
all?’ I reply that the general consensus of a progressive 
civilisation amounts to a Providence for any one who 
believes this to be the result of history and philosophy. 
If it be a true belief, it is an eminently useful and 
wholesome belief, as it inspires hope in a better future 
whilst repressing individual self-confidence. Many people, 
having lost faith in revelation, have become puzzled about a 
Divine Providence, and think the moral control of the universe 
a subject too vast for man’s understanding to dogmatise on. 
That is exactly our position. You do us a great injustice 
when you speak of our exulting in having superseded God. I 
have myself often quoted Comte’s profound epigram: “The 
atheist is the most irrational of all theologians.” In my New 
Year’s address in 1889, I said: “ We are neither atheist nor 
anti-Christian. The Bible is the earliest of our sacred books, 
and Christianity is necessarily to every reasonable mind, and 
assuredly to every historical mind, a large part, an in- 
destructible part, of all religion, of any possible religion.” 
You and others wrong Positivism in representing it as in any 
sense anti-Christian. 

You are good enough to repeat your deliberate opinion that 
my chief “note” is sublime conceit hardly ever equalled, Ke. 
When language of this kind is applied to a man, I do not 
know what he can do but smile. It would be comical to argue 
the point. My doings and sayings are sufficiently before the 
public, and it can judge. I notice that you put this, not as 
shown by anything actually said or done by me, but a priori, 
as the state of mind which a sincere Christian must necessarily 
find in a sincere Positivist. It so happens that in the last ten 
years I have published at Newton Hall scores of addresses and 
reports. I am inclined to doubt if your amiable critic has 
seen any of them. If he has, I should be glad to know 
where in particular he finds this “note,” which a priori 
he knows to be there. In the address of January Ist 
which you criticise, I spoke of four public questions only, 
—all of them having been fully and often discussed by 
the society at previous meetings. On all four questions I 
spoke in most general terms, with no single confident assertion, 
and without any attempt to judge particular details. An 
ordinary number of the Spectator contains fifty assertions for 
my one, each, I venture to think, in a tone quite as confident 
as anything of mine. Any editor who respects himself reviews 
the Session or the year with ten times the detail and confidence 
in his own judgment. When my friends ask me to get up in 
our own hall and do something of the same kind for them, the 
Spectator is amazed at my presumption in this attempt to 
supersede God Almighty, and to explain or control the ways 

of Providence. And if I correct a report where I am made to 
talk nonsense, it is “susceptibility.” No, Sir; those who 
venture to leave the current doctrines of the world, and try to 
go their own way quietly, usually meet with language of the 
sort from the official teachers of the majority.—I am, Sir, &c., 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 





[The phrase “susceptibility” was not applied to Mr. 
Harrison because he corrected our misapprehensions, but 
because in doing so he showed his excessive soreness by 
speaking of us as, with one exception, the most untruthful of 
journals,—a very remarkable display of susceptibility, which 
we rejoice to find that he himself regretted almost as soon as 
he had written it—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE DISASTROUS KILOCLOONEY EXPERIMENT. 

{To tHe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
S1r,—In his Nottingham speech, reported in to-day’s Times, 
Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., supplies interesting details of the 
failure of Mr. Parnell’s Migration Company. Mr. Russell 
corroborates Mr. Redington’s correction of the error into 
which I unwittingly fell, in laying the scene of the intended 
migration in the Eastern half of Ireland. Mr. Russell gives 
the name of the estate, which he describes as “a piece of Galway 
bog,” as Kilclooney, in County Galway. Mr. Russell also 
corroborates Mr. Redington in his statement that the price 
paid was too high, but by no means corrobosates his inference 
that the too high price was the main cause of the failure of 
the migration scheme. 

According to Mr. T. W. Russell, the locality was absolutely 
unsuitable for the experiment, and the whole thing was a 
glaring instance of the incapacity of Nationalists for business 
transactions. 

Of the £43,300 paid for “the piece of bog,” only £1,000 was 
Nationalist money. The £42,300 was advanced by the 
British Treasury. It would be interesting to know who was 
the fortunate “ vendor.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. HALL. 

Six-Mile Bottom, near Newmarket, January 15th. 





SCRIPTURAL KNOWLEDGE IN THE PRESS. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—One of your correspondents in the Spectator for January 
llth, referring to the substitution of “coppersmiths” for 
“gilversmiths” in the London reports of Sir William Harcourt’s 
speech at Derby, mentions a suggestion that the mistake may 
have been due to “the fact that neither the reporting nor the 
Scriptural knowledge of the London men was equal to that of 
their humbler country brethren.” Are we to attribute it to 
the same (alleged) fact that in the report given by the Times, 
the St. James’s Gazette, and no doubt by other London papers, 
of Sir M. E. Grant-Duff’s address to the Richmond Atheneum 
on the “ Life and Writings of Mr. Matthew Arnold,” Mr. 
Arnold’s pathetic entries in his diary in April, 1888, are said 
to be put together from Ecclesiastes? The source of these 
quotations was, of course, Ecclesiasticus (exxxviii, vv. 18, 22, 
24). It is possible, but not likely, that Sir Mountstuart may 
himself have hastily misread in Mr. Arnold’s MS. “ Ecclus.” into 
the more familiar “ Eccles.” Even your vigilance, Mr. Editor, 
was atfault; for I notice that the error is transferred without 
correction to your own columns.—lI am Sir, Xc., 

The Atheneum Club, January 13th. J. G. GREENWOOD. 

[Sir Mountstuart made no error. The Times reporter was 
in fault, and the Spectator (as well as the Guardian) hastily 
copied instead of correcting the blunder.—Ep. Spectator. | 





WILLIAM DAMPIER. 

[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Referring to the fact of Dampier’s marriage having 
been overlooked in a recently published sketch of the great 
navigator’s life, I would mention that it is given with some 
detail in an admirable little work by Mr. Markham, entitled 
“The Sea Fathers” (Cassell and Co., 1884). It is therein 
stated, at p. 170, that during a brief sojourn of only six 
months in England in 1678, Dampier, then twenty-six years 
old, married a young person in the household of Lady Isabella 
Bennet, only child of the Earl of Arlington, and afterwards 
Duchess of Grafton. It is further stated, at p. 179, that 
previous to 1691 he appears to have lost his wife, brother, and 
all his near relations, and to have been quite alone in the 
world. 

In Miss Isabel Dampier’s most interesting communication 
to your issue of January 11th, that lady gives the date of W. 
Dampier’s marriage as 1673, two years before Markham’s, and 
adds that he died March, 1715, at St. Stephen’s, London. 
This last is a most valuable piece of information, for Mr. 


| Markham (p. 186) says :-—“ Dampier was in his sixtieth year 
‘ 
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when he returned from his last voyage in 1711. But from that 
date he is entirely lost to us. We do not know either the date 
or place of his death. . A diligent search might lead to its dis- 
covery, and the memory of. a seaman whose life-history is the 
heritage of Englishmen, should inspire some zeal in this 
direction.” —I am, Sir, &e., J. D. Hooker. 





A DOG OBEYING A SUMMONS. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—The enclosed may interest you. I received it this 
morning. I have no doubt Dr. Barford, of Wokingham, 
would verify it, but I have not the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. The following is the story :— 


“ Dr. Barford’s dog at Wokingham was put into a muzzle; he 
pbjected to it, took it off, and hid it somewhere, no one knows 
where. Policeman saw him; summoned Dr. B.; case was to come 
off one Saturday. ‘The children told dog how wicked he’d been : 
Dr. B. would have to appear at the Court, and he too, as it was 
his doing; he’d lost the muzzle. Case was postponed (I think 
policeman witness had influenza). Dr. B. was told of postpone- 
ment by letter; forgot to tell children or dog. At Saturday’s 
Bench, Magistrates much astonished by the dog appearing in 
Court and sitting solemnly opposite them.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
4 The Avenue, Colchester, January 14th. 


Atys M. Woop. 








BOOKS. 


Seg 
MR. TRAILL ON STRAFFORD.* 

THE battle which raged around Strafford in his life has raged 
round his memory ever since, and on the whole, though the 
verdict tends to vary with the political views of the jury, the 
verdict of posterity has confirmed the verdict of his contem- 
poraries. Mr. Traill must have the credit of having brought new 
life and light into a somewhat worn-out controversy, and as he 
more or less openly proclaims his belief in the Royalist view 
rather than in that of the Parliamentarians, if the light which 
he sheds on his hero is not a favourable one, we have no reason 
for regarding it with suspicion. He tells his story in his usual 
agreeable fashion, and puts his points with force and freshness. 

Our judgment of Strafford’s character and career must 
be largely coloured by the judgment which we form of his 
conduct at that critical period of his life when he passed from 
the Parliamentary into the Royalist camp. At the age of 
thirty-five, after having served in several Parliaments, and 
in three of them at least having posed as a Puritan, having 
been put under arrest while Parliament was not sitting for 
refusing a forced loan, and in the Parliament of 1628 having 
taken a leading part in opposing the Crown, even outbidding 
Eliot and Pym as the leaders of the opposition, suddenly, at 
the end of the first Session of the Parliament of 1628, Sir 
Thomas Wentworth was gazetted Baron Wentworth, and in a 
few weeks made President of the Council of the North. What 
is the explanation of this volte-face? Why was Wentworth pro- 
moted to office and power, while Eliot and bis friends were sent 
to prison, many of them to linger there for years, Eliot to die 
there? Mr. Traill sums up the possible hypotheses as four in 
number, three of which assume that Wentworth was sincere 
in his Parliamentarism; but the fourth is founded on the 
assumption that the Parliamentarism was only a cloak to 
conceal his ambitious designs. The three first may be described 
as the conversion theory, the glamour theory, and the bribery 
theory. The last was the one which naturally presented itself 
to Wentworth’s former colleagues. They saw him acting with 
them, in many cases going further than they did, and in no case 
being less loud in opposition than they; and then suddenly, 
within a space of time which certainly cannot be put higher 
than three weeks, and was in all probability much less, 
blossoming out as a supporter of the Government, elevated to 
the peerage and to office. Finally, a few weeks later, on taking 
his official seat at York as the head of one of those branches 
of arbitrary government—the Star Chamber of the North— 
against which they and he had been inveighing most loudly, 
they could have heard him making a speech which Mr. Traill 
understands, and which certainly must have sounded to Eliot 
and Pym, as a public condemnation of the very- rights of 
Parliament and of the subject which they and he had been up- 
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holding, and as an approval of that very arbitrary power, not 
only in the State but in the Church, which they and he ha@ 
been attacking. Seeing, too, the way in which, both in the 
North and afterwards in Ireland, Wentworth used his power 
when he had got it, no wonder they dubbed him the 
“Great Apostate,” and when the day of reckoning came, 
would be satisfied with nothing but his head. It is cleay 
that this is even Clarendon’s view of him. But Profesgoy- 
Gardiner, in his History, has laboured the view that he was: 
honestly converted, that he was always more opposed to 
Buckingham than to the King, and was opposing, not the 
Crown but the Minister; and he certainly manages to weaye 
a very satisfactory and consistent story to support his view. 
Mr. Traill rejects this theory, partly on the ground tKat there 
was not time—barely three weeks—for the conversion to be 
effected, partly because years before, and on repeated occasions, 
Strafford had entered on negotiations with Buckingham, and 
had actually applied for the very place of the Presidency of 
the North which he eventually obtained. He maintains that 
Strafford never was at heart a patriot, but merely took up the 
patriot trade because he wished to advertise himself and force 
the Court to buy what they would not give. He might have 
also commented on the fact that no one else was converted 
with him. When Hyde went over, he went over with a party, 
and after a stiff Parliamentary struggle. When Wentworth 
deserted, he deserted alone, and without an effort to reconcile. 
his former and his future friends. 


Mr. Traill appears to think that his theory is better for 
Strafford’s character than that either of Gardiner or of 
Clarendon ; and he defends it by the conduct of the modern 
M.P. who wins his way to the Treasury Bench by attacking 
the Treasury from below the gangway. This analogy, how- 
ever, does not hold. The man below the gangway does not 
oppose the Treasury Bench on Opposition principles, but on 
Ministerial principles, and his complaint invariably is that 
the Treasury Bench does not go far enough im carrying out 
the principles he and they alike profess. But Strafford, ex 
hypothesi, professed principles the very opposite to those 
he held. And it is surely worse to be, as Mr. Traill 
maintains that Strafford was, alike a hypocrite and a traitor, 
than to be either a feeble convert or a traitor merely. It 
is at least questionable, however, whether we are narrowed 
down to such cut-and-dried formule as to be obliged to select 
one or other of these four alternatives in their entirety. It 
may well be that Strafford began public life as a Puritan and 
a patriot, because he was so bred; that he was ambitious, and 
so sought Government employment; that when it was denied 
him, and the office he had got—not by very creditable means 
seemingly—taken from him, he went, being a violent man, 
bont fide into Opposition, and equally bond fide went out of 
opposition when the employment he had sought was offered 
him. 

Whatever were the means by which Wentworth attained 
office, nothing can excuse his conduct in office. There cannot be 
the smallest doubt that he had a temper and character of 
ferocity and overbearingness to his inferiors, coupled with a 
servility to those above him, which made him a fitting instru- 
ment of Charles. Even Laud, much as he approved the policy 
of “Thorough,” writes to reprove his violent and ferocious 
way of doing things, and tells him not to be so personal in his 
attacks. Wentworth himself is constantly saying that he knows 
that he will be accused of violence ; he has been so constantly 
traduced all his life. His correspondent Giffard is continually 
repeating to him—by way of warning, clearly, though he of 
course professes that he does not agree with them—what people: 
say of his arrogance and revengefulness. Wentworth even 
quarrels with his own brothers and sisters, and complains, like 
the single juryman of the obstinacy of his eleven colleagues, 
of the persistency with which people impute malice to him 
The incidents of his pursuit of young Bellasis in Scotland 
for a supposed personal affront, and of his vindictive malice 
against Lord Mountnorris in Ireland, are enough to disprove al! 
claim to the magnanimity sometimes attributed to him. Lord 
Mountnorris, Vice-Treasurer, and a relation of Strafford’s 
second wife (he had three) was at first one of Strafford’s 
favourites in Ireland ; but Strafford had clearly had some per- 
sonal quarrel with him, probably because he was not sufficiently 
subservient, as he complains to the King of his “ overweaning 
and impertinent behaviour” in venturing to differ and give 
However, matters being m this 
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state, at a review in Dublin Strafford publicly rebuked the 
Vice-Treasurer’s brother, an officer, for what does not precisely 
appear. Probably, however, the young man took the cause to 
be, what it probably was, that he was the Vice-Treasurer’s 
brother; and on rejoining his brother-officers, he was seen, 
according to Wentworth, to laugh and jeer at him. Instead of 
turning his “blind eye” on, Wentworth though General com- 
manding in chief as well as Viceroy, rode back and put his 
riding-whip across his shoulders, saying if he did it again, he 
would break his head. A little while afterwards, another relation 
of Lord Mountnorris, at a Dublin Court, happened to knock a 
stool against Wentworth’s gouty leg. Ata private dinner at the 
Chancellor’s—Lord Mountnorris’s enemy, and who, it appears, 
was anxious that his son should supplant him in the Vice- 
Treasurership—this incident being talked of, Lord Mount- 
norris said that it might be thought that it was done for 
revenge, “ but he (Lord M.) had a brother who would not take 
such a revenge.” For these words, Lord Mountnorris, on 
secret authority obtained from the King in July for a 
“speedy” trial, was but not until December following, 
court-martialed as a Captain in the Army, and also pro- 
ceeded against, under a Special Commission, fur corruption 
as Vice-Treasurer. At the court-martial Wentworth pre- 
sided, evidence was actually given by other members of the 
Council who formed part of the Court, and though Wentworth 
said he took no part in the deliberations of the Court on their 
finding, he probably took part in the trial itself, and certainly 
delivered the sentence of death, How Professor Gardiner can 
have come to the conclusion that this was technically a correct 
sentence, nothing but the desire to back up a novel theory 
can explain. Mr. Traill is not a D.C.L. for nothing, and riddles 
the suggestion as a lawyer with most convincing arguments. 
It was simply a travesty of justice; and the legal chicanery 
employed only made the proceeding the more monstrous. 
This incident was followed by almost equally violent pro- 
ceedings against Wentworth’s former favourite, Lord Loftus, 
the Irish Chancellor whom he committed to prison for contempt 
of the Court of Castle-Chamber, which proceedings were due, 
on Clarendon’s evidence, to illicit intercourse with the Chan- 
cellor’s daughter-in-law. Two such cases, and they were not 
the only ones of high-handed tyranny, were quite enough to 
rouse deadly hostility against Strafford, even if he had not 
been a deserter from the popular camp. 

Nor can it be urged that Strafford was merely actuated by 
motives of pure loyalty inallhedid. He was always asking for 
an earldom as a reward; he packed Ireland with his relations 
and friends; though he professed to detest “non-residence 
and pluralities lay or ecclesiastic.” He held himself the Presi- 
dency of the North, in commendam with the Viceroyalty 
of Ireland; and we find him, on at least one occasion, calmly 
writing to his agent in England, that if his rents have not 
come in sufficiently to enable him to pay a certain rent for 
farming the customs, the agent was to help himself out of the 
Receipt—i.e., Treasury—at York, and repay it when rents 
came in. 

Altogether, Strafford is not an easy person to whitewash. 


TWO IMPOSSIBLE TALES.* 

Boru these exceedingly clever stories are failures, and the 
failure in both is due to the same cause. They are too im- 
probable. As they are intended to be improbable, and as an 
improbability is the basis of many a most successful romance, 
that seems either a dull or a preposterous criticism; but it is, 
in reality, neither. There are many kinds of improbabilities, 
and this kind is inartistic, is, in fact, so contrived as to produce 
the disbelief which is fatal to the enjoyment of any tale. Each 
writer has clearly heard of certain facts in Nature which, 
though little understood and very unusual, are either true, or 
may without effort be assumed to be so, and each has 
endeavoured to use them to produce striking and abnormal 
incidents and situations. That is usual art, and if well 
managed, good art; but then, each being in search of sensa- 
tion, has yielded to the temptation to heighten and enlarge 
the facts to such a degree that the reader feels, as he 
does when in presence of overstrained passion or unnatural 
violence of speech, first impatient, then disgusted, and finally 
distinctly bored. The improbabilities, as we said, are too great, 

(1.) Master of his Fate. By J. M. Cobban. Edinburgh and London: W. Black- 
wood and Sons. (2.) Allan’s Wife, and other Tales, By H. Rider Haggard. 
London: Spencer Blackett. 








much greater than in stories which introduce the supernatural, 

or which depart from the probable, as, for example, “She” 

does, visibly and altogether. The author of Master of his Fate, 
for instance, has read a good deal about what sceptics now call 

“ Charcotism,” has studied many hypnotic cases, and has com- 

prehended the theory that, under certain circumstances, one 
vitality may affect another. Instead of using that theory, 
however, as it stands, adhering strictly to known facts, 

and making his personages show us what the result of those 
facts, and of the influences they indicate, would be upon human: 
nature, he proceeds to exaggerate a hypothetical or quite 
measurable force into an agency which, in its manifestations, 
is positively supernatural. Because mesmerism is with certain 
constitutions more or less of a reality, and because there are 
some cases recorded where a sickly vitality appears to have 
impaired a healthy one brought by circumstances into close 
contact with it, he imagines a being so constituted that he can: 
at will, or even without volition, draw from another his or her 
vitality, absorb it, and grow through it temporarily bright 
and strong, the victim dispossessed meanwhile either dying, 
or sinking into an extreme condition of nervous exhaustion 
and physical powerlessness. The hero, Julius Courtenay, who 
lives habitually too fast for bis strength, his enjoyment in 
all things, Nature included, being too intense for his physical 
powers, grows intermittently old, and renews himself from 
time to time by stealing the nervous life, first of animals, 
and afterwards of human beings. At last this exertion 
becomes so habitual as to be involuntary; he discovers to- 
his horror that he is stealing the life of a girl he loves, and 
so he takes himself away from a world in which, as he has 
suddenly wakened to feel, he is working only mischief. That is 
a striking conception; .it is fairly, though too briefly, worked 
out; and the writing is excellent ; but the reader, nevertheless, 
closes the book with a feeling of distaste and dissatisfaction. 
The draft on credulity has been so very big. Grant that the 
hero is in any way supernatural, in any way not man, even a 
perfected animal like Hawthorne’s Faun, and interest might 
continue to the end; but that a man should do this, and do it 
by what is intended to be merely medical knowledge, which 
might be revealed to any doctor,—this is too much. It has 
an effect like that of attributing limitless fascination to the 
heroine, or perpetual success to the hero, and rouses, instead of 
acquiescence, an instinct of flat denial. No such power exists, 
or can exist amongst the reserves of Nature, and to assume it 
is to create a new world, in which there are no conditions such 
as we know, and nothing therefore is of any interest. If any 
reader, be it even “ Maclaren Cobban” himself, questions 
this, let him try day-dreaming for half-an-hour without 
conditions,—think himself wealthy, for example, without 
a fixed limit to his wealth, or powerful without a fixed 
limit to his authority, either of place or law or opinion, 
and in five minutes he will find that his day-dream 
is confused, and in ten too uninteresting to go on with. 
The human mind requires conditions, and one of them 
is that a human being of whom a tale is told, with the 
assumption that’ he is human, shall not wield powers 
visibly transcending those granted to humanity. If he does, 
the credulity, without which there is no pleasurable reading 
of novels, ends, to be replaced by a weariness with which even 
cleverness like Mr. Maclaren Cobban’s—and of his cleverness 
we wish to express a high appreciation—is unable to contend 

The benefactor may be the most interesting of figures; but 
let it once be understood that he can produce wealth at will 

and interest in him or his actions dies. St. Leon is only truly 
interesting when his power fails, and the Julius Courtenay of 
this book, when his horrible prerogative—horrible even though 
there is a suggested antidote, the transfusion of vitality from 
a willing victim into the nerves of the unwilling one—recoils 
upon himself. 


Mr. Rider Haggard has made the same mistake in a rathei 
different way. All through the world there runs, and always 
has run, a legend of some half-mystical relation between par- 
ticular persons and the beasts or birds of the field,—a legend 
possibly, though not certainly, springing from early observa- 
tion of the extraordinary difference in the favour of beasts for 
one person and another. There are human beings whom no dog 
will bite, and human beings in whose presence a dog seems. 
unable to control his own hostile impulses. There are men 
whom parrots will caress at sight, and men at sight of whom 
they scream with rage; and men, too, whom bees always sting, 
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while others can handle them as if they were inanimate. The 
legend usually refers to wolves, who are believed in many 
countries to suckle and bring up deserted children ; but in 
South Africa it seems to extend to baboons. The true heroine 
in Allan’s Wife is a servant of this kind, a woman who has 
been brought up by baboons, knows their language as well as 
Hottentots say they know it, and has caught something of 
their temper. That, though an uncanny idea, is one suscep- 
tible of artistic treatment, especially in Mr. Haggard’s hands ; 
but he has chosen another path. Not content with making 
Hendrika as affectionate to one person as a baboon might be, 
and as insanely jealous of her affection, he actually invests 
her with a baboon’s physical powers :— 


“ Suddenly the woman bounded at least three feet into the air 
and caught one of the spreading boughs in her large flat hands ; 
then came a swing that would have filled an acrobat with envy— 
and she was on it. ‘Now there is an end,’ I thought again, for 
the next bough was beyond her reach. But again I was mistaken. 
She stood up on the bough, gripping it with her bare feet, and 
once more sprang at the one above, caught it and swung herself 
into it. I suppose that the lady saw my expression of astonish- 
ment. ‘Do not wonder, sir,’ she said, ‘ Hendrika is not like other 
people. She will not fall.’ I made no answer, but watched the pro- 
gress of this extraordinary person with the most breathless interest. 
On she went, swinging herself from bough to bough, and running 
along them like a monkey. At last she reached the top and 
began to swarm up a thin branch towards the ripe fruit. When 
she was near enough she shook the branch violently. There was 
a crack—a crash—it broke. I shut my eyes, expecting to see her 
crushed on the ground before me. ‘Don’t be afraid,’ said the 
lady again, laughing gently. ‘Look, she is quite safe.’ I looked, 
and so she was. She had caught a bough as she fell, clung to it, 
and was now calmly dropping to another. Old Indaba-zimbi had 
also watched this performance with interest, but it did not seem 
to astonish him over-much. ‘ Baboon-woman ?’ he said, as though 
such people were common, and then turned his attention to soothing 
Tota, who was moaning for more water. Meanwhile Hendrika 
came down the tree with extraordinary rapidity, and swinging by 
one hand from a bough, dropped about eight feet to the ground.” 





One does not catch acrobatism, or fearlessness either, merely 
from propinquity. Then Hendrika, though for years a human 
being when she chooses, rejoins the monkeys, reigns as a sort 
of queen over them, leads them to battle, and inspires them 
for a time by her outcries with unnatural courage :— 


“The brutes streamed on down the gloomy gulf towards me, 
barking, grunting, and showing their huge teeth. I waited till 
they were within fifteen yards. Then I fired the elephant gun, 
which was loaded with slugs, right into the thick of them. In 
that narrow place the report echoed like a cannon shot, but its 
sound was quickly swallowed in the volley of piercing human- 
sounding groans and screams that followed. The charge of heavy 
slugs had ploughed through the host of the baboons, of which at 
least a dozen lay dead or dying in the passage. For a moment 
they hesitated, then they came on again with a hideous clamour. 
Fortunately by this time Indaba-zimbi, who also had a gun, was 
standing by my side, otherwise I should have been torn to pieces 
before I could reload. He fired both barrels into them, and again 
checked the rush. But they came on again, and notwithstanding 
the appearance of two other natives with guns, which they let off 
with more or less success, we should have been overwhelmed by 
the great and ferocious apes had I not by this time succeeded in 
reloading the elephant gun. When they were right on to us, I 
fired, with even more deadly effect than before, for at that distance 
every slug told on their long line. The howls and screams of pain 
and rage were now something inconceivable. One might have 
thought that we were doing battle with a host of demons; indeed 
in that light—for the overhanging arch of rock made it very dark 
—the gnashing snouts and sombre glowing eyes of the apes looked 
like those of devils as they are represented by monkish fancy. 
But the last shot was too much for them; they withdrew, drag- 
ging some of their wounded with them, and thus gave us time to 
get our men up the cliff. In a few minutes all were there, and 
we advanced down the passage, which presently opened into a 
rocky gully with shelving sides. This gully had a water-way at 
the bottom of it; it was about a hundred yards long, and the 
slopes on either side were topped by precipitous cliffs. I looked 
at these slopes; they literally swarmed with baboons, grunting, 
barking, screaming, and beating their breasts with their long 
arms, in fury. I looked up the water-way ; along it, accompanied 
by a mob, or, as it were, a guard of baboons, ran Hendrika, her 
long hair flying, madness written on her face, and in her arms 
was the senseless form of little Tota. She saw us, and a foam of 
rage burst from her lips. She screamed aloud. ‘To me the sound 
was a mere inarticulate cry, but the baboons clearly understood 
it, for they began to roll rocks down on to us. One boulder leaped 
past me and struck down a Kaffir behind; another fell from the 
roof of the arch on to a man’s head and killed him...... 
Then the real battle began. It is difficult to say who fought 
the most flercely, the natives or the baboons. The Kaflirs charged 
along the slopes, and as they came, encouraged by the screams 
of Hendrika, who rushed to and fro holding the wretched Tota 
before her as.a shield, the apes bounded at them in fury. Scores 
were killed by the assegais, and many more fell beneath our gun- 
shots ; but still they came on. Nor did we go scathless. Occa- 
sionally a man would slip, or be pulled over in the grip of a 





baboon. Then the others would fling themselves upon him like 
dogs on a rat, and worry him to death. We lost five men in this 
way, and I myself received a bite through the fleshy part of the 
left arm, but fortunately a native near me assegaied the animal 
before I was pulled down.” 

That is too much. That is a fairy-story, with the fairies 
forgotten; and the reader, muttering “Too absurdly impro- 
bable,” hardly cares how the battle ends, or thinks the ending 
probable. At least, that is our feeling, though we recognise 
to the full how wonderful that account is, and have ourselves 
heard from the lips of a man still living how he was attacked 
by “brigades” of dog-faced baboons; how his Negroes gave 
themselves up for lost, but fought with sullen hardihood; and 
how he escaped through a sudden panic in the baboon army 
which remained to him always unexplained and inexplicable, 
though he had a theory on the subject. Hendrika, and the pre- 
posterous exaggeration of her beast-compelling powers, spoils 
it all for us. The book ceases to be for us a study of Nature 
and man under unusual conditions, and becomes a mere tale 
from The Arabian Nights, with, as we said before, the genii 
and the Afreets—the supernatural element, in fact, required to 
make it seem truthful—left out. 





ANTON RUBINSTEIN.* 

THE prevailing craze for antedating everything finds one of 
its least satisfactory outcomes in the practice of compiling 
biographies of celebrities who are still alive. Such productions 
are, as a rule, void of all real value, because the writers are 
impelled to undertake them either by extravagant enthusiasm, 
or, as sometimes happens, by vindictive animosity. No philo- 
sophically minded person would think of sitting down to pass 
judgment on the character or works of a man who is still in 
his prime; yet this is what Mr. McArthur, impatient of delay, 
and disdaining the Solonian maxim, has boldly attempted in 
the volume before us. And seeing that he is an unscholarly, 
illiterate, and slovenly writer, with a great capacity for gush 
and a considerable disregard for grammar, it is not to be 
wondered at that he has produced a book destitute of any 
positive merit save that of brevity. 

To begin with, Mr. McArthur manages to convey—obviously 
without intending it—a very unfavourable picture of the great 
composer’s ancestry. When the Czar for the time being issued 
an ukase directed against the Jews, Rubinstein’s grandfather at 
once gathered all his family around him, and commanded them 
to be baptised, for, as he said sarcastically, “ better undergo the 
ordeal of holy-water and chrism and become Christians—if 
holy-water and chrism would make them Christians—than 
lose their wealth.” The only notable point we glean from 
Mr. McArthur’s account of Rubinstein’s youth is that though 
of a musical race, he did not spring from a specially musical 
stock. After creating a considerable sensation as a prodigy, 
Rubinstein got, as it were, into a backwater, and after failing 
to make his way at Berlin or Vienna, gravitated to St. Peters- 
burg, and speedily won favour in the Russian capital. By 
the time he was twenty-three, he was recognised on all sides 
as a superlative artist, whether as executant or composer. 
In 1854 he went on his second European tour, the most 
notable and agreeable feature about which was his meeting 
with Liszt at Rotterdam. Both artists were engaged for the 
musical festival there, lived at the same hotel, and consorted 
together on terms of the greatest friendliness. In 1857 he 
visited England again, and the attitude of the public 
towards him is reflected in the following characteristic 
paragraph. Mr. McArthur has just described the en- 
thusiasm awakened by Rubinstein’s performance, and 
continues as follows:—“ At the same time, there were 
certain critics in London who wrote in disparagement; but 
all their zeal was but spilt ink, for nothing could efface 
his splendid genius; and the mediocre talent they were farm- 
ing, the cause of their onslaught on Rubinstein as well as 
Liszt also, quietly but surely got sent to the level it merited, 
and taken down from the height it assumed.” During the 
visit a rather amusing episode occurred. Rubinstein brought 
with him a letter of introduction to the Court, but its con- 
tents cannot have been very explicit, for when he called on 
Prince Albert, he was mistaken for a secret agent of the 
Russian Court coming to London in the disguise of a musician. 
In 1862, the St. Petersburg Conservatoire was founded at his 








* Acton Rubinstein: a Biographien! Sketch. By Alexander McArthur, 
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instigation, and for some time he acted as its director. In 
1865 he married, and, resigning his directorship in 1867, once 
more embraced the career of the travelling virtuoso. Five 
years later, he crossed the Atlantic, or, as it is quaintly but 
succinctly expressed by Mr. McArthur : “ In 1872, during the 
early weeks of September, he started for America, where he 
appeared in 215 concerts, and composed variations to the tune 
of ‘Yankee Doodle.” Wherever he has gone, his audiences 
have been “wildly ” enthusiastic. Of late years Rubinstein 
has been less of a roamer, and since resuming his sway 
at the Conservatoire, has devoted a great deal of his 
time to the supervision of that institution. His chief 
grievances, according to his biographer, are that he is not 
fully appreciated in Russia, and that he has a stationary 
income. Hence his periodical tours, which he frankly owns 
are undertaken from pecuniary motives. As to the lack of 
appreciation, it is rather hard to reconcile Mr. McArthur’s 
statements in the earlier with those in the later chapters of 
the book. We are told on p. 31 that by 1854 “he had reached 
the summit of all possible ambition as pianist and composer, 
and all St. Petersburg enthusiastically acknowledged this.” 
On the occasion of his jubilee, which took place last November, 
a gold medal specially struck by the Imperial Society of 
Music was presented to him ; and in addition to this and other 
honorary distinctions, a pension of £300 a year was conferred 
on him by the Czar. And yet we are told, a few pages later, 
that his coming to Russia was one of the most unfortunate 
steps of his life. “Fame and honour and glory he has 
received in Russia and from Russia, but the field for his 
labours has been too small...... His place was in Ger- 
many, and had he remained in Germany he would now bea 
greater man, a happier one, and one better understood.” We 
are so far from agreeing with Mr. McArthur on this point as 
to hold that Rubinstein’s extraordinary ability as an execu- 
tant has secured for his original compositions a far more 
favourable hearing on the Continent than their intrinsic merits 
deserve. As a song-writer, he has undoubtedly done work 
that deserves to live; but in the more complicated depart- 
ments of composition his creations are too often disfigured by 
touches of downright tawdriness. It is sheer blasphemy to 
say, as Mr. McArthur does, that in all Rubinstein’s works the 
Schubertian vein of melody is discernible. Some critics have 
affected to discover a bourgeois element in Schubert, but at 
least he is free from the atmosphere of the circus. For clever, 
sensuous vulgarity in symphonic and dramatic music, Rubin- 
stein has no equal, unless it be Goldmark. But although Mr. 
McArthur is an idolater, he has occasional lucid intervals, in 
which he timorously adopts an attitude of quasi-criticism. In 
one rhapsodic passage he declares that “ even to wrong notes 
Rubinstein can give, and generally gives, a conception, a form, 
an ideal.” But a few pages later he retracts this, and actually 
goes the length of censuring those critics who maintain that 
the wrong notes of Rubinstein are better than the right notes of 
others. “Wrong notes,” adds Mr. McArthur, “are wrong notes, 
and inexcusable.” In another place he expresses disapproval 
of his hero’s treatment of the Song of Solomon in Sulamith, 
and for the rest may be credited witha glimmering perception 
of the fact that Rubinstein—who “looks for nothing beyond 
this life,” and whose favourite novelist is Zola—is hardly the 
sort of man to realise his pet scheme of a sacred opera. So 
far as one can form any definite idea of the personality of 
the great pianist from Mr. McArthur’s patchy memoir, he is 
by no means to be envied. He has been borne on the mid flood 
of fame for fifty years, and remains restless, dissatisfied, and 
blasé. He is, according to his admirer, more unhappy than 
Beethoven or Chopin or Schumann. He is a humorist, but 
his prevailing moods are those of despondency, and his 
pleasantries have in them a good deal of Russian bearishness, 
or even Tartaric acid. What most Englishmen would regard 
as the finest trait in his character—his continuous refusal to 
sue for patronage—strikes his present biographer in the light 
of a weakness. This much, however, must fairly be conceded, 
that, with all his want of taste and spirituality, there is a 
robust humanity about Rubinstein that extorts the respect of 
all with whom he is brought into contact. He is a man whom 
one may dislike, but whom one cannot despise. 

Mr. McArthur’s pages abound in errors, typographical and 
otherwise. He twice misquotes the name of Schumann’s paper 
as the Musik Zeitung, whereas it was the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 





when Rubinstein set out on his first tour in 1841-42. As a 
matter of fact, that extraordinarily gifted woman died in 1836. 
It is rather misleading, again, to say that Liszt and Rubinstein 
were both young men in 1854, when Liszt was already old 
enough to have been Rubinstein’s father. The statement that 
“Wagner, after having been derided, scorned, and neglected 
all through his youth and manhood, got himself heard at 
length in his old age,” can only have proceeded from sheer 
ignorance. In the programmes of Rubinstein’s historic recitals 
occur two of the most grotesque misprints that we have seen for 
a long time: Heuselt’s “Si oiseau j’étais ” is transformed into 
« Et oiseau Jetuis ;” while the last entry but one stands thus, 
“Teusllet N. Album.” At first we thought this might be 
Russian, but eventually decided that it must be merely a 
perversion of the innocent title, “Feuillet d’Album.” Mr. 
McArthur’s scholarly and historical equipment is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by his alluding to “the exoteric few” 
(p. 78), and by his informing us (p. 82) that “history tell us 
of that enigma of all times, the condemnation of Socrates 
through the Clouds of Aristophanes.” The chapter on 
Rubinstein’s villa at Peterhof is embellished by a profusion 
of naive remarks and downright solecisms. For instance, we 
are told that the villa has, “ of course, nothing baronial about 
it.” Why should it? Then there is a delicious bit about the 
surrounding scenery, and the meadows, and the cows “ chewing 
their cuds ;” and, best of all, a description of the composer’s own 
room, in which, after enumerating writing-table, grand piano- 
forte, music-stands, divan, bust, statuette, carpet, and chairs, 
the author winds up by the remark that otherwise it contains 
no furniture. Rubinstein’s demeanour to the world at large 
is summed up in the following lovely jumble of deranged 
epithets :—“ In public life Rubinstein is simple and unaffected, 
very courteous, and always at his ease, although self-conscious, 
ready at any time to be of use where he can, and a little old- 
fashioned in his punctilious attention to trifles.” 

In fine, this is a bad book, though its badness is harmless, 
and even amusing. It is free from that spice of personality 
with which works of this sort are nowadays so freely flavoured. 
Mr. McArthur abstains from telling us, for example, whether 
Rubinstein takes sugar in his tea or wears Dr. Jaeger’s sanitary 
underclothing. And for this we ought to be thankful. Of 
the three portraits, that of Rubinstein, at the age of twelve, 
is by far the most interesting. The recently executed medallion 
brings out the animal traits in his physiognomy to the eclipse 
of the intellectual. 





TRAVELS IN THE SHAN STATES.* 

A soLip book of travel is always welcome, especially when 
the traveller is a methodical as well as a keen observer, and 
one not too anxious about his creature-comforts. The outward 
aspects and the substantial condition of countries and people 
change so fast, that if new reports on old lands are interesting, 
how much more so a careful account of races and regions 
which, if not absolutely, are comparatively new to us, and will 
still bear a great deal of exploration. Indo-China is really a 
big place, and large areas between the oceans and the girdling 
mountains have yet to be investigated. The annexation of 
Burmah by the British and the acquisition of Tonquin by the 
French bring them into rivalry in the East once more, and 
into close neighbourhood with China,—political facts of some 
moment, and freighted with incalculable future contingencies. 
A fresh zest is therefore added to the study of the whole subject, 
which thus acquires a greater interest in the eyes of the politi- 
cian, the trader, and even those common folk who read only for 
information and amusement. The merit of Mr. Hallett’s book, 
which is agreeably written and solidly illustrated with maps, 
figures, and field sketches, is that it supplies the wants of all 
these classes, and is also attractive in itself. Some day we 
shall know enough, perhaps too much, of Indo-China, a land of 
extinct civilisations and mixed races. At present, we only 
know enough to see that it may become the theatre of con- 
siderable events, possibly of the clash of Empires. 

Mr. Hallett’s object in travelling through the Shan States 
was to ascertain the best route for railways connecting 
Burmah with Siam’ on one side, and China on the other. 
Respecting the desirability of achieving the latter purpose, he 
holds strong opinions in common with many other officials and 


* 4 Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States. By Holt S. Hallett, 
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ex-officials who have served in Burmah, whose ardour is 
increased by the evident intention of the French to push roads 
into China, and monopolise trade by dint of prohibitory and 
differential duties. There is little to be said against railways 
through the Shan States, if any one can be found to make 
them ; but it seems to us that the first duty of the Indian 
Government in that sphere of action is to connect Bengal 
with Burmah, so that population may flow over the dividing 
hill-ranges, people the whole basin of the Irrawaddy, and thus 
wealise the boast that Burmah is, or will be, “the garden of 
the East.” Next comes the railway to Siam, from Moulmein 
by way of Raheng; and when these bases have been laid, 
extensions towards Yunnan would come of themselves. Mean- 
time, here are Mr. Hallett’s plentiful and painstaking notes 
of the country from actual surveys of different routes up to 
Muang-fang and Zimmé, and his approval of the long-suggested 
fine from Moulmein to Bangkok, the Indian Government 
making the section as far as Raheng, and the King of Siam 
andertaking the rest. Into the merits of these projects we 
‘shall not enter, still less discuss the large anticipations of 
future railways, running into Tonquin and seaming the face of 
the Chinese provinces, which are unfolded to our view. The 
search for available and profitable tracks through Indo-China 
has brought us a book of travel good in itself, and we may 
leave the business matters severely alone. 


We may first note that, on the whole, the country traversed 
is beautiful in its aspect, diversified with plenteous streams, 
picturesque lines of hills, grand forests and groves of mighty 
trees, abounding in flowers, strewed with the ruins of images, 
temples, wrecks of cities, and not wholly without populous 
‘towns as well as many villages. But over it all has passed in 
bygone years the hand of the destroyer, so that what survives 
is a remnant of a preceding period, when the plains and villages 
were covered with cultivation, and swarming with human life. 
It is also a land where many races have met and blended more 
or less, so that the variety of folk is considerable, including 
a tribe of dwarfs who have their own ways and customs, 
who are more or less slaves, yet live apart, pay a heavy 
tribute to their masters, and sometimes break into wild 
revolt when the oppression becomes intolerable. Mr. Hallett 
thinks they are the aborigines of the territory between the 
Meh Kong and the Annam seaboard, who were long ago driven 
into the hills by the Laos, who fled before the Chinese. What 
is known of the dwarf tribes, called Khas, is derived from 
American missionaries. Their stockaded villages are built on 
the hill-tops, but the majority live in isolated houses. They 
grow rice, cotton, tobacco, vegetables, fruit and betel-nuts, 
and are great cattle-breeders. But these industrious little 
people pay tribute to the Laos or the Siamese ; “and without 
them,” says Mr. Hallett, “their pleasure-loving, opium- 
smoking masters would have to work or die of hunger.” 
Sometimes they turn on the idlers, and as late as 1887 sacked 
and destroyed Luang Prabang. But they are a kindly dis- 
posed set, short but well made, “cheerful, hard-working men, 
with pleasant faces.” The King of Siam, it seems, allows 
the harmless hill-tribes to the east of the Meh Kong to be 
hunted down and sold as slaves; and the hunters are fast 
‘depopulating the hills. “There can be little doubt,” says 
Mr. Hallett, “that the Khas, being spirit-worshippers, like 
the Karens, and not Buddhists, would flock into the 
Christian fold in the same manner that the Karens have 
done.” The deeply ingrained popular impressions respecting 
‘spirits and demons have direct and constant effects on the 
people, who are perpetually seeking to propitiate these 
beings with all kinds of offerings. Mr. Hallett is of 
Opinion that Buddhism has no real hold upon them, and is 
only “a veneer covering their old Dravidian and Turanian 
‘superstitions,”—in short, that the “religious ceremonies have 
no hidden mystical signification, but are for the most part 
wather magical rites for averting the influence of malicious 
Spirits, or freeing themselves from the unwelcome visits of 
their departed relatives.” The wide field covered by the 
popular dread affects the whole life, and examples of it crop 
up all over the book. Nevertheless, the Shans appear to be a 
cheery, merry, playful folk, and as the demons have no 
power over Christians, it is easy to see that the country 
affords a very promising field for missionary labouis. 


Altogether, Mr. Hallett is of opinion that they are more 
lightly taxed and better governed—that is, less unjustly— 
than the Siamese. 





The judgment of our accomplished traveller on the govern- 
ment of Siam, in all parts, wherever he met it, is severe. The 
King is credited with “ good intentions,” but the officials turn 
all these to evil. Nine-tenths of the non-Chinese inhabitants 
are slaves. John Chinaman is as potent as he was two cen- 
turies ago, when he alone in Bangkok lived in brick-built 
houses. The taxes—and “everything is taxed ”—are farmed 
to Chinese monopolists ; and while the annual revenue exceeds 
three millions sterling, only a million and a quarter reach the 
Treasury; so that Siam rivals France in the days of Richelieu. 
Mr. Alabaster, the King’s adviser, indeed, said he was within 
the mark in placing at nearly six millions the sums collected 
by the tax-gatherers, who gather for themselves and the 
monopolists. Protection from extortion can only be got by 
buying an appointment, and “justice” in the Courts by means 
of bribes. The functionaries are also robbers under cover of 
administrative orders, and even benevolent schemes ; while the 
police apply torture to obtain confessions, and girls, to pay 
gambling debts, are sold to infamy as well as slavery. The 
magistrates are said to be the “biggest liars, and the police 
the greatest thieves ” in the country, and it is admitted that no 
railway could pay, such are the hindrances to trade, so long as 
the condition of Siam is unchanged. This is not a hopeful 
prospect, and one is not surprised at Mr. Hallett’s judgment 
in favour of the Shans. 


Among these at Zimmé, he met with a really remarkable 
woman. Her name was Chow-oo-boon; she was the sister of 
the Queen of Zimmé, and recommended to the traveller as the 
greatest trade authority. He found her eager for a railway. 
She told him that— 


“She was one of the largest traders in the country, and would 
do what she could to further the project. A railway, she knew, 
would bring wealth to the country, and carry the produce cheaply 
away. Every one, nobles and people, would be glad if a railway 
were made to connect their country with Burmah and China.” 


That she had some right to form an opinion, is shown by the 
fact that she was a rude sort of statistician, having “en- 
deavoured to arrive at the number of men and animals 
employed in the caravan trade.” She forthwith gave her 
estimates, founded on interested observation, and mentioned 
the numbers coming and going between Yunnan, the British 
Shan States, Burmah, and Siam, together with the boat traffic 
on the river, and the quantity of elephants available in the 
different States. Altogether an enterprising and intelligent 
specimen of Shan womankind, and also a potentate in another 
way, being the “spirit-medium ” of the Royal family :— 

«As an instance of her power, he [Mr. Wilson, a missionary ] 
stated that when called in to consult the spirits after the late 
Chow Hona, or second King, was struck down with sickness, she 
boldly told him that the spirits were displeased at his oppression 
of the people, and advised him at once to abolish certain vexatious 
taxes, especially the monopoly of arrack, or rice-spirit :”’ 
—perhaps with an eye to business, being interested in “the 
currents of trade,” but most probably to stay the extortion 
of the functionaries, as well as remove the temptations which 
their spirit and gambling-houses had thrust upon the com- 
munity. 

The women, in fact, were always ready to give information. 
Not far from Zimmé, Mr. Hallett and Dr. M‘Gilvary, entered 
a house to learn something about the Valley of the Meh Lim. 
They were received by an old lady and four granddaughters, 
ranging in years from fourteen to twenty-four :— 

«« All were evidently in gala array, their hair neatly dressed and 
decked with flowers, jewels on their fingers and in the cylinders 
in the lobes of their ears, bracelets on their wrists, and handsome 
gold chains round some of their necks, but without jackets, or 
any other covering from the waist upwards, excepting a kerchief 
round the old lady’s top-knot...... The young ladies, at a hint 
from their grandmother, at once brought clean mats and three- 
cornered pillows to make us comfortable. .... . / All seemed 
anxious that we should have correct information, even the youngest 
daughter breaking in to mention the name of a village which the 
others had forgotten. There was no timidity, no shyness, no 
awkwardness, and apparently no self-consciousness, amongst the 
neat and comely little damsels. Their demeanour was courtesy 
itself, their manners and deportment were as graceful and perfect 
as could be found in any drawing-room in Europe.” 


But we have said enough to show how bright, agreeable, and 
informing is this book of travels, and to hint how the wanderer 
found much that is deeply interesting to us all, when he was 
seeking. on his elephant, paths for railways. 
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SYLVIE AND BRUNO.* 

Tue author whose nom de plume is “ Lewis Carroll” is in 
the practically unique position of having written a sequel 
which was quite as good as—if, indeed, not better than the 
original. Between Alice Through the Looking-Glass and 
Alice in Wonderland it is hardly possible to make a choice, 
both are so super-excellent in the realms of nonsense and 
topsy-turvy. Yet, in spite of an achievement so remarkable, 
Mr. Lewis Carroll has failed in his attempt to produce a third 
work which can be put on a level with his first volume and its 
continuation. We have had plenty of Singlespeech Hamiltons 
in literature before, but a two-book author is almost a lusus 
literarum. 

Sylvie and Bruno, judged by the very high standard which 
Mr. Lewis Carroll’s previous work forces us to apply to his 
performance, is unquestionably a failure. True, there are a 
hundred things which remind us of what the volume might 
have been, but placed as they are, they bring little but a 
sense of regret and disappointment. If we may be allowed 
Wordsworth’s phrase, the wiser mind mourns in Sylvie and 
Bruno less for what is not to be found there, than for what is left 
behind. Unfortunately, the author often replaces his former 
joyous outpourings from wells of nonsense undefiled, by matter 
of very serious import—matter which would come under Charles 
Lamb’s translation of Coleridge’s motto, “ Things proper for a 
sermon.” Disquisitions on the cruelty of hunting, and the 
raising and satisfying of doubts as to the Christian religion, 
are surely out of place in a record of Fairyland. Neither they 
nor the delicate and iridescent fooling which surrounds them 
gain by juxtaposition. Nor is this less true of the tedious 
and unsatisfactory grown-up love-story which is interwoven 
with the tale of the elf-children and of all the strange 
characters of Outland. If Mr. Lewis Carroll could be per- 
suaded to cut out all the extremely self-conscious moral and 
religious reflections; all the stuff about the “1” of the narra- 
tive, except where it is necessary for the machinery of the 
tale; all the love-making that centres round the Earl’s 
daughter ; and, in fact, everything that he has made happen 
in the ordinary world; and were to leave only the pleasant 
residuum of inspired inconsequence, he would very greatly 
improve his book, and would make it in some sense worthy to 
rank with his former efforts. Doubtless even then we should 
be obliged to say, “The second temple is not like the first,” 
but at any rate we should have a very pleasant addition to the 
literature of the inverted mind. 


After having made so much of moan over what might have 
been, we will utter no other word of complaint, but will merely 
attempt to introduce our readers to a few of the best of the 
good things in Sylvie and Bruno. Of these, the “ Mad Gar- 
dener’s Song ” must be named first, because it carries us back 
to such delightful rhymes as “ The Walrus and the Carpenter,” 
“You are old, father William,” and “ A-sitting on a gate.” 
The present lyrical effusion is scattered up and down the book, 
and not presented in one inconsecutive whole, for the Mad 
Gardener carols forth his snatches of song much as does 
Ophelia. Since, however, they are never @ propos of any- 
thing in particular, we shall venture to collect them all 
together, in order that our readers may verify our declaration 
that they are almost worthy to stand by the side of the song 
the White Knight sang to Alice in the realms of the Looking- 
Glass :— 

“ He thought he saw an Elephant, 

That practised on a fife : 

He looked again, and found it was 
A letter from his wife. 

‘ At length I realise,’ he said, 
‘ The bitterness of Life !’ 

He thought he saw a Buffalo 
Upon the chimney-piece : 

He looked again, and found it was 
His Sister’s Husband’s Niece. 

‘Unless you leave this house,’ he said, 
‘T’ll send for the Police!’ 

He thought he saw a Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek : 

He looked again, and found it was 
The middle of Next Week. 

‘The one thing I regret,’ he said, 
‘Is that it cannot speak |’ 

He thought he saw a Banker's Clerk 
Descending from the bus : 


* Sylvie_and Bruno. By Lewis Carroll. With 26 Illustrations by Harry 
urniss. Lendon: Macmillan and Co, 1889, 








He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus : 

‘If this should stay to dine,’ he said, 
‘ There won’t be much for us!’ 


He thought he saw a Kangaroo 
That worked a coffee-mill : 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Vegetable-Pill. 

* Were I to swallow this,’ he said, 
‘{ should be very ill!’ 


He thought he saw a Coach-and-Four 
That stood beside his bed : 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Bear without a Head. 
‘ Poor thing,’ he said, ‘ poor silly thing! 
It’s waiting to be fed !’ 
He thought he saw an Albatross 
That fluttered round the lamp : 
He looked again, and found it was 
A Penny-Postage-Stamp. 
‘You'd best be getting home,’ he said: 
‘The nights are very damp!’” 
Here we have at its best that dexterous mixture of irrele- 
vance of thought and conventionality and commonplaceness of 
phrase upon which Mr. Lewis Carroll has always so greatly 
relied to evoke the spirit of laughter. The aptitude for seeing 
the potential fun in some homely and well-worn sentence such 
as “The bitterness of life,” “I should be very ill,” or “There 
won’t be much for us,” though astonishingly acute in Mr. Lewis 
Carroll is not, however, confined to him. Mr. Gilbert possesses 
it in a marked degree, as is shown by hundreds of instances 
in his operas. Again and again, his best hits have been 
produced by suddenly turning the limelight of humour 
full upon some banal and every-day expression, out of 
which all sense and meaning has been worn by constant 
repetition. ‘ Hardly ever,” “It sometimes is a convenient 
thing,” “ All very agreeable girls,” or “ They usually objected,” 
will occur to every reader’s mind. But Lewis Carroll excels 
every other humorist in his power of matching his common- 
place propositions with some extravagant and fantastic image. 
For example, the manner in which the laugh is compounded 
in the rhyme about the Banker’s clerk is alike beyond praise 
or imitation. 

The story of the nonsense-part of Sylvie and Bruno—the 
only part we care to dwell on—is simple enough. Practically 
it consists of the doings of a little elf-boy and girl—the Sylph 
and the Brownie—the son and daughter of the Warden of 
Outland, afterwards promoted to be King of Fairyland. The 
conspiracy hatched by the wicked Vice-Warden, his wife, and 
the Chancellor, the odd doings cf the two old Professors, and 
the children’s wanderings in Dogland, are some of the more 
amusing incidents, and over all is a pervading atmosphere of 
topsy-turveydom. Though not the funniest, one of the most 
fascinating episodes in the book is “The Frog’s Birthday 
Treat,” to which we must specially direct the attention of our 
readers. Before taking leave of Sylvie and Bruno, we must say 
a word as to Mr. Furniss’s drawings. Those which have to do 
with things strange, unreal, and fantastic, are excellent and 
full of spirit and humour, except only that Sylvie is a little 
too like a ballet-girl. As to those in which the ordinary 
human element predominates, we cannot help expressing a 
less favourable opinion. “ Easy, vulgar, and therefore dis- 
eusting,’ was an infamously bad criticism of Lycidas, and 
would doubtless be far too strong a judgment to apply to Mr. 
Furniss’s attempts at grace and beauty. Still, there is un- 
deniably in his efforts to portray subjects other than the 
purely grotesque, an element which suggests the famous 
phrase just quoted. Possibly, however, a fairer criticism 
would be conveyed in the words applied by a modern poet to 
the statesman whom Mr. Furniss has so constantly and so 
ably caricatured :— 

“Such wit, such humour, and such lively force, 
The whole so clever—must we add, so coarse ? ” 
Though in no way coarse in the worst sense of the word, those 
of the drawings that are meant to be pretty are devoid of all 
true delicacy or refinement of feeling. 





OUR HOME IN AVEYRON.-* 
THIS is a pleasant and honest book, without any special 
pretensions to object, arrangement, style, or study. It will 
be interesting to every one who wishes for a better under- 








* Our Home in Aveyron: with Studies of Peasant Life and Customs in Aveyron 
and the Lot. By G. Christopher Davies and Mrs Broughall, With Illustrations. 
Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1890. 
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standing of France and French life, particularly among the 
peasants, whom the author had every opportunity of knowing 
well. 

Mr. Davies—his name is already familiar as the writer of 
Norfolk Broads and Rivers—went to the South of France to 
pay a long visit to his brother, who is director of a lead-mine 
in the mountains of the Aveyron. There heand his sister live a 
simple and friendly life among the village people, with only, as it 
seems, two other Englishmen in the neighbourhood. Not far 
off is the mining town of Decazeville, notorious for its terrible 
strike, and the savage behaviour of the mining population at 
that time. But at all times these French miners seem to be 
dangerous and disagreeable people; in politics the reddest of 
the Red; unreasonable, heathen, and completely animal in all 
their objects and ways. The life of their directors and over- 
seers is a risky and adventurous one: even in the much quieter 
neighbourhood where Mr. Davies’s mine is situated, where the 
miners, though unmanageable enough, are more like children 
than fiends, no official is ever to be found without his revolver. 
All this account of French workmen, not given by tourists or 
theorists, but by those who know them intimately well and 
from personal experience, is both painful and alarming. 

The peasants certainly shine by contrast,—the propriétaires, 
as they call themselves, their landed property ranging from 
two to fifteen acres. Religion has still some slight hold upon 
them ; their family affections are strong; they are not abso- 
lutely cruel to their animals; they are conservative, though 
only from caution and selfishness, and though they hate those 
who are richer than themselves ; they are not perhaps entirely 
dishonest, though it is always lawful to cheat an Anglais. 
Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to speak with 
cordial liking of these picturesque and hard-working people, 
who by some writers are held up as models; the more so that 
we know by experience what excellent specimens are to be found 
among them. But we have long known also—and Mr. Davies’s 
most fair remarks and moderately coloured pictures are only 
a confirmation of it—that the French propriétaire, asa general 
rule, is anything but an ideal human being. These peasants 
of the Aveyron—and they are supposed to be some of the most 
prosperous in France, being favoured with a wonderful climate 
and a wonderful soil—are described by Mr. Davies as dirty, 
superstitious, quarrelsome, and money-grubbing to the last 
degree. Thus a comparison much in their favour is very hard 
indeed on the miners. But it is possible to like the peasants, and 
to live peaceably among them. Their curious customs are an 
unfailing source of interest, and the account of them fills some 
of the pleasantest pages of this book. 

Mr. Davies and his fellow-author have done full justice to 
the beauty of this pays perdu, called so by the French from 
its difficulty of access. The green torrent of the Lot, with 
constant weirs and locks and tunnels through the rock, with 
frequent floods, is bordered by great limestone cliffs green with 
maidenhair. Over these, little brooks fall wildly in a mist 
of spray—here and there a village clings to the cliff, and 
perhaps some ruined chiéteaw towers on the height above. 
There is all the wildness, strangeness, lonely and stormy 
beauty of a mountairi-country, and the blazing heat and 
dazzling clearness of the South. The Lot, treacherous as he is 
lovely, rises in the mountains of the Lozére, the limestone 
causses of whose marvels so much has been written lately, 
and running through the departments of the Aveyron and 
the Lot, flows with other mountain rivers into the Garonne, 
not very far above Bordeaux. The Lot seems to be a dangerous 
river to navigate, and the steam-launch which with many 
adventures conveyed “the director” and his friends up and 
down, found herself almost alone among the perils of frequent 
weirs and mismanaged locks. But the English were not to be 
kept from the water. 

They made many charming excursions, and took many 
photographs, which appear in this book, giving a good idea, as 
far as they go, of villages, rivers, mountains, processions, 
women washing, ruined chiteawa, peasants’ houses. One’s 
own imagination must bring to these grey pictures the colour 
and light of the South. One very curious place, little visited 
now by the English, though they crowded there in the Middle 
Ages, is the pilgrimage church of Rocamadour, where the 
sword of Roland, Durandal, was brought and treasured after 
his death. Legend tells that St. Amadour was the same 
person as Zaccheus. Like so many other saints, he found his 
way to this country, and chose these rocks on which to build 





his hermitage: they were then “ inhabited and peopled by 
ferocious beasts.” 

To most of the world, we fancy, in spite of books and photo- 
graphs, the Aveyron is likely to remain a pays perdu. The 
really civilised English tourist would find nothing to do there, 
and life, under present conditions, almost impossible. But 
there are a few people—Mr. Davies and his relations are not 
the first of them—for whom this country, so much farther from 
England than can be measured by distance, has an irresistible 
attraction and charm. These people, brought to the Aveyron 
by some curious chain of circumstances, have been fully con- 
tent to give up their native country, and to live and die there. 

It is rather interesting to note Mr. Davies’s opinion, which 
seems to escape him almost accidentally, of the France of to- 
day compared with the France of former centuries. He is 
looking up at the “grim old ruin” of a chateau on a rock :— 

“So it stands, of the past eloquent ; and looking at the miserable 
present below us, who can say that there is any improvement in 
men or manners? All that can be said is, that the occasional 
tyranuy and misdoing of the few has turned to the constant 
tyranny and misdoing of the many.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


GIFT-BOOKS. 

Epithalamium. By Mary Matthews Barnes. With Drawings 
by Dora Wheeler. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—This ‘“ Wedding 
Hymn,” to give the less ambitious title to be seen on the cover, 
is a fair, but not more than a fair, piece of verse, rather too 
magnificent in its invocation of all the powers of Nature in calling 
down blessings on the bride. The drawings are unequal; if all 
were as good as the first, we could speak more highly of them. 
Generally, we think Miss Wheeler’s figures are better than her 
faces.-——The Wreath, and other Pastorals. Illustrated by Tring 
Pearce. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—Here we have for verse such 
established favourites as, ‘‘ My shepherd, tell me, have you seen 
My Flora pass this way?” and “Once I loved a maiden fair.” 
These, then, at least are sure to please. And the illustrations are 
not unworthy. The “friend” in whose heart the poet found his 
song “from beginning to end,” is a lady with a costume, graceful 
indeed, but much older than the poem. To the other pictures we 
have no exception to take. 

Old Songs. With Drawings by Edwin A. Abbey and Alfred 
Parsons. (Macmillan and Co.)—The songs have appeared from time 
to time in Harper’s Magazine. There are seventeen songs given, 
among them the old favourites, “The Leather Bottéel,” “Sally in our 
Alley,” and “ Kitty of Coleraine.” The songs we have, and pretty 
drawings to go with them, but why not the music >—which might 
surely have been added without much trouble, and which certainly 





+ would have made the book more useful. Mr. Abbey is, we sur- 


pose, responsible for the figures; while Mr. Parsons has contri- 
buted the very pretty initial and tail-pieces. Mr. Abbey can 
draw a graceful and attractive shape and face, but does not 
always, it seems to us, take as much pains with his work as he 
might. “Sally,” as we see her in her Sunday-best and in her 
working-day attire, is a charming creature; but the artist is not 
always up to the mark. Nevertheless, draughtsmen and pub- 
lishers between them have produced a decidedly handsome 
volume. 

Lion-Hearted : the Story of James Hannington Told for Boys and 
Girls. By the Rev. E. C. Dawson. (Seeley and Co.)—There is 
little to be said about this book. Mr. Dawson wrote the original 
Life of Bishop Hannington, and it was generally conceded that 
he treated a great subject adequately. He has now shortened 
and simplified the larger work for young readers. Now and then 
an expression might be criticised. ‘‘Any generation of over- 
weening pride was checked.” The use of the word “ generation ” 
is strictly correct, but certainly difficult. A future edition might 
have a few improvements in this respect. Generally, the book is 
all that could be wished. Its interest is much increased by the 
reproduction of a number of humorous sketches from the Bishop’s 
diary. Humour was one of his most prominent characteristics. 
——Mr. A. Montefiore writes David Livingstone : his Labours and his 
Legacy. (S. W. Partridge.)—The author has gone to Livingstone’s 
books and diaries, and put together a useful work. We do not 
think that he has formed a quite correct view of the workings of 
the great missionary and explorer’s mind. But we forego any 
criticism on this point, and commend the volume to our readers. 

Gentleman Jackson. By H. Frederick Charles. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —This story has a general resemblance to “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” but nothing that can be called imitation. Edward 
Jackson is the son of a wretched creature who has once been a 
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gentleman, and he raises himself from the depths of degradation, 
into which his father’s fall had brought him, to a very creditable 
position. The struggle upwards, not a mere struggle for money 
and position only, it must be understood, but for the things which 
make life really worth having, is described with much force. 
Edward meets with friends and adversaries ; the latter, however, 
have nothing worse about them than thoughtlessness. Alto- 
gether, his story is pleasant and instructive, and as likely to be 
profitable to its readers as anything of the kind can be. From 
the same publishers we get several other stories, which we 
must dismiss with a brief notice:—Forestalled, by Edith C. 
Kenyon, is a tale very much taken up with love-making, 
an element which seems to us to be mingled in an increasing 
proportion with the gift-books that are now published. The 
bad young man of the story yields to a money temptation, 
and tells a secret which injures his employer’s business. We 
fancy that such trade secrets are very rare in these days; but the 
incident is used effectively——Dick Delver, by the Author of 
«Count Renneberg’s Treason;” For the Sake of a Crown, by 
Mrs. Frederick West; and Audrey’s Jewels, by Emma Leslie, 
are three historical tales. It is generally the case that the 
nearer the epoch to our own time, the more real the pictures, 
and this rule probably will be found to hold good. We certainly 
found the third of these three a vigorous and effective tale. 
Audrey is an interesting heroine, and her struggle out of 
the narrow Puritan associations of her childhood into a liberty 
which does not at all mean an abandonment of principle, is well 
told. The “witch” is another character in which Miss Leslie 
seems to have caught successfully the reality of that which 
she seeks to portray. It would be unjust, however, not to 
mention the care which has apparently been bestowed on the 
historical details in Dick Delver, and its merits as a story, 
and the interest of a somewhat melancholy kind, it is true, 
which may be found in For the Sake of a Crown. My 
Brother's Friend, by Eglanton Thorne, might almost be described 
as a love-story pure and simple. It is excellent in tone and pur- 
pose. But we prefer this sort of thing in the familiar shape of 
a three or two-volumed novel.—The Last House in London, by 
Crona Temple, is a romantic tale. Alice Galbraith leaves her 
husband in a very great hurry indeed, without waiting for the 
explanations which any sensible woman would have hoped, or 
even expected, to receive. As a matter of fact, wives do not 
leave their husbands except under the pressure of direst necessity. 
Still, we must put up with the improbability, as without it we 
should not have had a very pleasant story. The two brothers, 
Elliot and Stephen Lindley, and the Tarver family, and Jenny 
Elliot, are all interesting people. Mr. Mygale’s Hobby, by 
Darbey Dale, is a book about spiders put into a setting of 
romance. It would be difficult to imagine a more improbable 
story ; but there are people who like to get their natural history 
in this shape, and they will have exactly what they want. 














Funny Friends. (Ernest Nister.)—The comic animals of this 
little book are portrayed by Mr. G. H. Thompson in a quite 
admirable way. We have seen nothing better of the kind this 
year, or, indeed, for many years past. The fox serenading the 
goose is particularly good; and Miss Wood, who writes the verse, 
is equal to the occasion. We wish that we could transfer one of 
these humorous pictures to our columns. That being impossible, 
we must be content with praising them. On the whole, the verses 
are not quite as good as the drawings; but they, too, have much 
merit. On the whole, this is one of the best books of the season. 

The Happiest Christmas, By Edna Lyall. (W. and R. Chambers.) 
—Jack Radcliffe and Joan, his sister, are two quite possible 
children, with a “ great deal of human nature in them,” ready to 
quarrel, and apt to be selfish; in short, a long way off being 
angels. Still, they are capable of learning that the best happiness 
is in doing good to others, and they do learn it in a very happily 
contrived way. This is a pretty story, with a moral delicately 
conveyed. It has the special object of benefiting the Children’s 
Hospital for Diseases of the Hip-Joint, in Queen’s Square. 

The Line of Beauty. By Emma Marshall. (Home Words Office.) 
—This is a very slight tale. There is a doubt whether the barony 
and the estates of Pierpoint go to a certain young lady, or toa 
clergyman who has been ordained under an alias, for a Christian 
name used as a surname is nothing else. Both are good in their 
way, and the best possible result is attained by their becoming 
man and wife,—a certain doctor, also an admirable person, having 
to be left out in the cold. We feel a doubt about Mrs. Marshall’s 
law, believing that in the few cases where a peerage descends to 
heirs female, it descends directly, just, in fact, as does the English 
Crown. If so, Isabel, as the daughter of the eldest son, was the 
baroness after all. 

The Sunday Friend. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Curteis. (Mowbray 
and Co.)—This little magazine, a distinctively Church periodical, 





may be safely recommended to readers who prefer this special 
character. The illustrations are unequal in merit, but some are 
distinctly good. 

Messrs. Field and Tuer give us, in The Christmas-Bor, or 
New Year’s Gift, another of their interesting reproductions of 
forgotten literature. It was published by the Religious Tract 
Society in 1825, and consisted of Christmas carols and hymns, and 
similar matter. Dr. S. G. Green gives, in an excellent introduc- 
tion, much interesting information about the early productions of 
the Tract Society and the growth of Christmas literature. 

Florence: a Story of Beginnings. By Alice Weber. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—'This “story of beginnings” might have been called 
the “ story of a boy-and-girl friendship.” Florence and her sister 
pay a visit to an aunt, who charges herself with the care of them 
during the absence of their parents. Florence makes the ac- 
quaintance of a certain “Jem,” the least satisfactory among the 
sons of a neighbouring family. He is a shifty and unstable 
creature; but the girl believes in him, and though she is by no 
means faultless herself, her almost fierce partisanship, her trust in 
his honour, and her distress when she finds that she has thought 
too well of him, shame him into better thoughts and resolves. 
This is an excellent study of character. It would have been 
better without the element of love, introduced quite unnecessarily, 
as it seems to us, at the end. 

Scribner’s Magazine. (Scribner’s Sons, New York; Warne and 
Co., London.)—It is sufficient to say that the second half-yearly 
volume for the current year is as good as its predecessors. The 
magazines of to-day run such a close race with each other in the 
excellence of their literary matter and their illustrations, that it 
is difficult to place them. Scribner’s certainly must come into the 
first class. ‘The Master of Ballantrae,” the tale by Mr. R. 
L. Stevenson (the conclusion is to be found in the volume 
before us), counts for much, and there is a variety of other 
excellent articles. “ American Caricature” will be a new and 
interesting subject to readers on this side of the Atlantic. Indeed, 
it is no small part of the value of the magazine that American 
subjects are so prominent in it. Perhaps the most important 
paper is Mr. J. Russell Soley’s paper on “ The Effect on American 
Commerce of an Anglo-Continental War.’ We may also mention 
“Electricity in War,” two papers dealing with naval and land 
warfare respectively. There are two papers interesting to 
anglers, dealing with fishing in the Nehijon (the States are 
driven to Canada for trout, and possibly may find another 
motive for annexation) and in Florida. The Florida fish 
is the “tarpon,” a huge creature often as much as six feet long, 
and weighing more than a hundred pounds. Altogether, this is a 
most readable volume. 

On Active Service. By W.W. Lloyd. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
In twenty coloured drawings, executed with plenty of spirit, Mr. 
Lloyd, who has been himself a soldier, portrays various experiences, 
grave and gay, of campaigning. We begin with the perplexities 
of a sybaritic young gentleman who is much troubled by the 
problem how to reduce his necessaries to the weight of 40 lb.; see 
life in a troop-ship; and we then have a number of lively sketches 
of picket and cutpost duty, and of a variety of other scenes, 
chiefly located, we see, in South Africa. 

The Heir of Treherne. .By the Rey. A. D. Crake. (Mowbray.)— 
Mr. Crake is concerned to show that there were martyrs on the 
Papal as on the Protestant side in the troubles that ended with 
the Reformation of the Church of England. Of course this con- 
tention is true, but it does not alter the fact that the writer of 
fiction who sets a purpose of this kind before him imposes upon 
himself a serious disadvantage. Mr. Crake is a practised writer 
of stories who has done good work, but he would do well to choose 
other subjects. 

Polly: a New-Fashioned Girl. By L. T. Meade. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This is a clever and entertaining story, with plenty of fun 
and seriousness in it. Polly is a young lady with a very con- 
siderable amount of self-confidence; and the results that follow, 
as when the good-humoured doctor hands over the housekeeping 
to her for a week’s trial, are exceedingly amusing—when one 
reads of them. And all the heroine’s adventures and experiences, 
as well as those of the family to which she belongs, make excellent 
reading. A young critic, whose opinion is possibly of more value 
than that of a reviewer who has been busy with “ gift-books ” 
for more than two months, is quite enthusiastic in her praise of 
Polly. 

Stories of Pets. By Dean Burgon, Dr. Gordon Stables, and 
other writers. (Dean and Son.)—This is a volume of “ The Boys’ 
and Girls’ Library.” Dean Burgon’s contribution is a copy of 
humorous verses about some cats. Some of the dog-stories are 
very good; the little history of ‘Frolic’ is particularly interesting ; 
our faith in its truth is confirmed by the melancholy end which 
the writer feels it to be his duty to add. But why spoil the effect 
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of truthfulness—a great matter in stories of this kind—by such 
a romance as “ The Many Tricks of Master Monkey”? It is very 
amusing in its way, but it is out of place in this particular book. 


The Lost Ring. By M. C. Melville. (Nelson and Sons.)— 
This is “A Romance of Scottish History in the Days of King 
James and Andrew Melville.” It shows study of the period, but 
it has the fault, too commonly found in historical romances, of 
being somewhat dull. A tale is like a drama in requiring some- 
thing like a unity of time and place, not rigorously enforced, 
indeed, but still observed in a way. There is an interval nearer 
the half than the quarter of a century between the beginning of 
this tale and the ending. There is a certain awkwardness about 
the form in which the story is given. It is supposed to be told 
by a lady living in the early part of the seventeenth century ; 
but the language is entirely modern, not merely “revised and 
somewhat modified,’ as the author puts it. This is a great 
literary error. 





The Universal Review for January publishes a “‘ Symposium ” on 
the influenza, which contains, among other information, a really 
valuable account of the origin of the epidemic, by Dr. Klein, the 
bacteriologist. He maintains that the cause is a microbe, and 
that it is borne by the air. No other cause will account, he 
says, for its extremely rapid diffusion, and its infectiousness as 
regards all persons with a liability to its attacks. He thinks it 
most probable that the microbe lives and thrives in the blood of the 
infected person. Dr. Sisley, who writes the paper on the subject, 
suggests no general remedies except warmth and full nourishment, 
the object being to institute a normal condition of good health ; but 
he gives a most necessary caution against antipyrine :—“ Enormous 
quantities of this drug have been sold abroad, and itis on record 
that seventeen deaths have occurred in Vienna alone from its 
‘use;’ but its sale is now forbidden in that city, ‘except under a 
doctor’s prescription.’ Antipyrin kills by causing stoppage of the 
heart, and it is to be hoped that the people of this country who 
have a taste for drugging themselves will adopt some less 
dangerous remedy; so much may be safely advised.” Mr. 
F. H. Hill sends an interesting paper on ‘Democracy and 
Progress,” the drift of which is that democracy is upon us, 
but that the fewer changes we make in the Constitution, the 
better. He would even keep up the House of Lords, believing 
that in the Commons honest advice will be less and less 
offered, especially if Members are paid. We should agree if we 
thought the Lords a good deliberative Chamber; but it is not, 
while its resisting power is exceedingly small. Mr. Hill, like the 
Spectator, believes the great danger of any democracy to be 
pecuniary corruption, and remarks that purity has had, even in 
England, but a short trial. Is he not rather exaggerating in his 
own mind the old effect of corruption ? We suspect Walpole con- 
stantly paid men to vote as they wished to vote, undoubtedly the 
secret of much corruption in the old borough elections.——We 
cannot be interested in Miss Beale’s “ Last Glance at the Paris Ex- 
hibition ;” clever as the illustrations are, the letterpress strikes us 
as guide-booky. What is the use of this sort of thing ?— 





«‘Every one knows that the giant [the Eiffel Tower] cost five 
millions of francs; but an ingenious person, M. A. de Foville, 
related, in a lecture at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, that 
were this sum transformed into twenty-frane gold pieces and duly 
piled up one upon another, the 250,000 coins would reach to the 
summit of the tower. Suppose for a moment that we lay the 
monster down on his side, and desire to protect him from the rain 
and dust; how much calico, think you, it would take to cover 
him over? Just 75,000 métres, which, stretched out lengthways, 
would reach from Paris to Beauvais! Suppose, again, that you 
wanted to transport it by railway to the other end of France; it 
would require 100 goods trains of ordinary length, and its 6,500 
tons of metal would weigh as much as 100,000 men. Or if you 
want simply to translate it from the Champ de Mars to the Buttes 
de Chaumont, after the manner of the bodies of the Saints, you 
will be obliged to engage all the omnibus and tram horses of the 
city to draw the carriage upon which it would be placed. There 
are no less than two and a half millions of rivets in it, and seven 
millions of holes had to be pierced; while a perfect mountain of 
paper was wanted for the 3,000 working drawings required by the 
engineers. If we walk up we must climb 1,792 steps, and make 
many twists and twirls.” 


—tThe best things in the number are Mr. Traill’s verses, sewn 
together in a paper which he calls “ The Armourer of the Twentieth 
Legion.” These two verses at least might be uttered by some 
considerable pessimist poet in an address to England :— 


“The world is ripe for freedom ; manumit : 
The world is young, and thou hast waxen old; 
The orb of empire trembles in thy grasp; 
Thy song is sung; thy mighty tale is told; 
The book is filled for Fate to close and clasp, 
And fix her seal on it. 
Accomplished is the work Jove’s counsel willed; 
That destiny the Sibyl saw and sang 
To old Aneas, long ere Victory sprang 
Armed from the brain of Casar, is fulfilled, 





For never have the immortal gods ordained 
Perpetual rule by their august decree 
To any state by hands of mortals reared, 
And let it be enough, O Rome, for thee, 
That not unloved by some, by none unfeared, 
Thou hast subdued and reigned. 
Stand now apart, self-gathered, and rejoice 
In those strong children who from Kast to West 
Have sucked the milk of wisdom from thy breast, 
And learnt the speech of nations from thy voice.” 


Shakespeare’s True Life. By James Walter. Illustrated by 
Gerald E. Moira. (Longmans and Co.)—Mr. Walter is right in 
saying that Shakespeare’s works are the only true record of his 
genius; but when he complains that a well-known Shakespearian 
scholar has put forward statements “for which he utterly fails to 
give any reasonable ground,” he does not seem to be aware that 
throughout this ponderous volume he has fallen into the same 
error. He judges of the truth or falsehood of the reports hanfled 
down to us by his feelings, and commends an American writer for 
doing the same. No one wishes to accept the tale that Shake- 
speare died from the effects of a drinking-bout, nor need any one 
accept it; but it is another thing to assert boldly that it is false, 
which Mr. Walter does. Having convinced himself that in the 
poet, purity and elevation of character went hand-in-hand with 
genius, he regards him as a model man in every relation in life. 
Very amusing is the attempt made by the writer to explain away 
the deer-stealing legend. As against the truth of it, we must 
remember, he says, that Sir Thomas Lucy was the most important 
resident in the neighbourhood, and that before Shakespeare left 
for London, an unpleasant feeling existed between the Knight and 
the Shakespeare family. Moreover, close on the period named, 
was not Lucy elected Member for the County of Warwick? Such 
being the circumstances, the inference is drawn that deer- 
stealing was impossible. But if we do not like to give 
up the romantic story, we may suppose that Shakespeare, 
in some hour of youthful excitement, did trespass in pursuit 
of game, and was brought before Sir Thomas. So on one page 
we read that the tale is a most unreasonable tradition, and on 
the next that it may be true. Wonderful to relate, Mr. Walter 
admits that Shakespeare may have been a scapegrace in his youth ; 
yet he is sure that his earliest relations with Anne Hathaway were 
faultless, and that the couple had been properly joined according 
to the rites of the Romish Church, before they were married as 
Protestants. Of this the writer has no doubt, and to prove the 
truth of his assertion, he has discovered that in Shakespeare’s 
day there was a chantry in the roof of the Old Manor House at 
Shottery. After such a discovery, the author is really too modest 
in allowing that he cannot define the precise nature of the 
ceremonial service. “ Sufficient is it to know that it satisfied the 
conscience of a manly Christian youth of unblemished character 
and instinctive honour, and that his envied bride realised it as in 
every way meeting her most delicate sensibilities as a well-born 
English maiden.” The way in which Shakespeare is mixed up in 
this volume with modern persons is very comical. William the 
Conqueror, Mr. Bright, the late Emperor of Germany, Lord Rose- 
bery, Mr. W. H. Smith, and “the octogenarian Gladstone, whose 
wondrous stores of literature are inexhaustible as their torrent 
application soars above his contemporary generations,” are among 
the names that appear in these pages, with little if any reason for 
their insertion. Perhaps the allusion to Mr. Gladstone will suffice 
as a specimen of Mr. Walter’s composition. If not, take the fol- 
lowing :—“ Reader! should it ever fall to your lot for the Angel 
of Death, through Stratford-on-Avon Holy Trinity Passing Soul's 
Bell to sound on your ear the gathering of a grain into the Ever- 
lasting Garmer, you will on that spot probably realise a sense of 
immortality of the soul rarely extended to human imagination.” 
If the volume contains a great deal of superfluous matter, and 
some absurdities as well, Mr. Walter deserves credit for his 
enthusiasm, and also for the really interesting local facts to be 
found amongst his fictions. The beautiful illustrations, which run 
through the pages like a thread of gold, will delight every one 
who loves Nature and Shakespeare. 

Magazines AND SERIAL Pusuicatrions.—We have received the 
following for January:—The Art Journal, the Magazine of Art, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, No. 19 of Our Celebrities (con- 
taining photographic portraits of Sir Theodore Martin, Madame 
Patti-Nicolini, and Admiral Sir A. Hoskins), No. 7 of Dignitaries 
of the Church (containing photographs of the Archbishop of Dublin, 
the Bishop of Guiana, and the Bishop of Ely), the Photographic 
Quarterly, the Naval and Military Magazine, Colburn’s United Service 
Magazine, the Law Quarterly Review, the Westminster Review, the 
Archeological Review, the Congregational Review, the Homiletic 
Magazine, the Expository Times, the Theological Monthly, the 
Expositor, Mind, the Month, the Newbery House Magazine, the 
Antiquary, the Journal of Education, the Hospital, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, Temple Bar, the Argosy, Atalanta, the Century, Harper’s 
Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s Magazine, the Green 
Bag, Lippincott’s Magazine, the Irish Monthly, the Indian Magazine, 
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the Woman’s World, Tinsley’s Magazine, Wit and Wisdom, Chambers’s 
Journal, Good Words, Cassell’s Magazine, A 1, the Quiver, the Sunday 
at Home, the Leisure Hour, the Sun, East and West, the Monthly 
Packet, the Sunday Magazine, the Girl’s Own Paper, Harper’s Young 
People, St. Nicholas. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——>-—— 
sams (J. C.), Astronomical Observations at Cambridge University, 
Atams U. Os (Camb. Univ. Press) 15/0 
EE She (C. K. Pau') 746 
..(Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
....(Funk & Wagnalls) 10/0 
.(Funk & Wagnall) 50 


4to . 
Andrews (E. B.), ute of Economics, cr 8vo. 
Brace (CO. L.’, An Unknown God, 8vo.. 
Duffield (8. W.), English Hymns, 8vo..... 
Duffield (S. W.), Latin Hymn-Writere, 8vo .. 

































Eastwood (F.), In Satan’s Bond, 2 vols. CP BVO .......csceeceesereeeeseneees (8. Low) 21/0 
Ebers (G.), Joshua, 16M0............cceesceenseeeeses .(S. Low) 5/0 | 
Edwards (C. J.), Sardinia and the Sardes, 8vo ...(Bentley) 14/0 | 
Fabian Essays on Socialism, 8V0 ............c20see0e .(Fabian Soc.) 6/0 
Fox (J. A.), Key to the Irish Question, er 890 ...........:.00 seers .+0-(C. K Paul) 76 
Fre;tag (G.), Crown Prince, & German Imperial Crown : Reminiscences (Bell) 4/6 
Goodchild (J. A.», Fairy Godfather, cr 80 .........cseeceeee feed (Remington) 6/0 
Gou'd (8. B.), Conscience and Sin, cr 8vo..... a. (Skeffington) 3/6 
Gray (C.), Glenathole, Cr BV0..........ccecceseeeeeeeeeeees (Griffith & Farran) 6/0 | 
Griffiths (L. M ). Evenings with Shakespeare, 4to ..........cccc000 (Arrowsmith) 15/0 
Gurney (A.), Voices from the Holy Sepulchre, cr 8v0 ...........+0+. (C, K. Paul) 5/0 
Hope (E.) William Orleigh, 2 vols, cr 8V0 .......:..seeeeeee .(Remington) 12/0 
Jackson.(Lidy), First of the Bourbons, 2 vols. cr 8VO .........-.+000 (Bentley) 24/0 
Jonesco (B. T.), Only a Singer, cr 8V0  ..........400 iesdaakon ..(Remington) 10/6 
Kinloch (A.), Russian Grammar, cr 8V0 ...........c000008 ....(Thacker) 9/0 
Kitchin (G. W.), Historic Towns—Winchester, 12mo.................+ (Longmans) 3/6 


2 
> 
Ss 


L’Estrange ‘C.), Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl Grey (Bentley) 3 















McCray (F. T.), Life-Work of the Author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” (Funk) 8/0 
Macdonald (A.), Life Retribution, cr 8V0 .......c0.c0.ceccssenseeseeeeeees (Remington) 6/0 
Payn (J.), Prince of the Blood, 12mo ............. .. (Ward & Downey) 2/0 
Pitt (W.): a Biography, by E. Walford, 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 5/0 
Rodwell (W. R.), Mosaic Sacrifices in Leviticus i.-viii., 4to (Griffith & Farran) 3/6 
Schiller (F ), Wilhelm Tel), 12mo (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
S$‘gerson (G.), Political Prisoners, cr Svo ..... ....(C. K. Paul & Co.) 26 
Starck (M. A.), French by Easy Stages, cr 8V0...........c.:scsecsereeeeeees (Cornish) 1/6 
Stubbs (J. W.), History of the University of Dublin, 8vo ............... (Hodges) 12/6 
Ta't (A.), High Days of the Christian Year, 8vo ............ (Griffith & Farran) 10,6 
Wilde (Lady), Ancient Cures and Charms of Ireland, cr 8vo (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Walters (J. C.), In Tennyson-Land, 80 ..........c0-ccccoccesseccersesceeceres (Redway) 5/0 


Wanters (A. J.), Stanley's Emin Pasha Expedition, cr 8vo ...... (J.C, Nimmo) 6/0 











“LISERTY” 
STOCK-TAKING SALE, 


DAILY DURING JANUARY. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W.C. 


———— — 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 


H OT | These Baths were founded in the First Century 
| by the Romans, The waters are MOST VALU- 
| ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
M | N ERAL | SKIN AFFECTIONS, 

| The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
S PR | N GS most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
| and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
O F BATH |the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
» | Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 

Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 

Temperature, 117° to 120°, | Address the ManaGer for all information. 


| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY'S. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK | and Crcequet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


| Terms —2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application, 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 











DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS, 
January Ist, 1899. 


EQUITABLE 

LIFE | 

ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 





BSarplus divided...........ccecss.oeees £1,235,827 





Full reports, showing the remarkab’e result of 
Life Assurance when conducted on 


MUTUAL PRINCIPLES, WITHOUT AGENCY 
FEES or COMMISSION, 


| sant on application to the Society’s Offices, 
MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, EC. 





| E. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, C 





; OUR EYES. 
Just pudlished, Eighth Edition, Rewritten and Greatly Enlarged, with 
many additional Illustrations. 


\OUR EYES, and HOW to PRESERVE 


THEM, from INFANCY to OLD AGE. With Special Information about: 
Spectacles. By Joun Brownine, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.3., &c. With 70 Ilustra- 
tions, Fourteenth Thousand, price ls., cloth. 
PRESS NOTICE.—“ The success of the book seems thoroughly well deserved. 
enbgan This is a most useful volume.”—Spectator. 
CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W.; and all Bookse'lers’. Sent 
free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 








THE KING OF HOLLAND 
Is 
HIGHLY PLEASED WITH 


HOUTEN’S COCOA, 


AND 
has granted the firm (unsolicited) 
the right of styling their works the 
ROYAL COCOA FACTORY 
(by deed of August 12th, 1889). 


VAN 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and O©O0.’S 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
TRADE-MARK, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 

DENT and CO, 

rnhill, London. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE. 

See New Prospectus (p. 17) for Particulars of 
ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE POLICIES, 
combining 
LIFE ASSURANCE at MINIMUM COST, 
with Provision for Old Age. 

48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


SCHWEITZER’S 





COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, ard keeps for 
years iv all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 








| aie SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
d COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 





ELECTION of ASSOCIATES.—The day appointed for receiving Works by 
Candidates is MONDAY, Fe ruary 17th, and the day of Election, THURSDAY, 
20th, ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary, R.W.S. 





ATIONAL HOME READING UNION.—The Council 
propose to appoint a GENERAL SECRETARY. Salary, £310, with 
increment proportional to number of members. University Graduate desirable. 
Whole time given to work. Under 40.—Applications, with not more than six 
copies of testimonials and three references, to he sent to Dr. HILL, Master of 
Downing College, Cambridge, by February Ist. Prospectus on application. 


OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY.—The THIRD 
ORDINARY MEETING of the present SESSION will be he'd on 
TUESDAY, the 2ist January, at the ROYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 28 Jermyn 
Street, S.W., at 745 p.m., when the following Paper will b> read :—‘* Popular 
Education in England and Wales singe 1882,”"" by RowLanp Hamiton, Esq. 











EAD-MASTER.—ALDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
—RICHARD PLATT’S TRUST (Scheme of Endowed Schools Com- 
missioners, May 13th, 1875).—A vacancy having occurred in the Head-Mastership 
of the above School, the Governors will shortly proceed to elect a Successor. 
Applicants must be members of the Church of England, and Graduates of some 
University within the British Empire. The Salary is £200 a year, with a capi- 
tation fee of £5 for each boy at the School. The present School numbers are 
114. The Head-Master has a house of 80 boarders. The selected candidate will 
be required to enter upon his duties at Easter next. Candidates are requested to 
forward their applications with testimonials (limited to six), dated since January 
Ist, 1887, to Brewers’ Hall, E.C., before February 14th, after which date the 
Governors will proceed to the Election, Further particalars, with School Pro- 
spectus and Copy of Scheme (price 1s. each), may be obtained upon application to 
WILLIAM C. HIGGINS, Clerk to the Governing Body. 
Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, E.C. 


| | Galatea 


R. HASTINGS, HARROW.—Mr. Hastings receives 

e BOYS of from 8 to 14 years of age to prepare for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. Classical and Modern Side. Three resident Masters. The school- 
house and grounds are at Orley Farm, some distance from Harrow School. 


HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Mi-s NORTON 
will REOPEN ber SCHOOL on 
WEDNESDAY, January 22nd. 











EASTER TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 22nd, 1890, 








yes BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 
| a Cambridge M.A. in Classical Hononrs, assisted by 2 London M.A., who 
| have devoted twenty years to the instruction of above, have VACANCIES. Each 
| Pupil specially and individually prepared. Home comforts. Inclusive fees, £62 
| or £75 per annum.—“ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire Gazette, York. 
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OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 30th. EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE, MAROH 27th and 28th, at the College. 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


HE PRESIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford, 

recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS who 

wish to continue their studies without the restraints of a school. Overpressure 

and cramming avoided. Every attention to health and comfort.—Address, 
“TL. L, A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W. 





RorvAt AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
CIRENCESTER. . 

Established by Royal Charter 1815, for Land Owners and Farmers, Land 

Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
PREsIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G, 

ComMITTEE OF ManaGeMENT.—The Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), 
the Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, the Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, 
Bart., M.P., Lieut.-Co!. Sir R. Nigel F, Kingscote, K.C.B., George T. J. Sotheron- 
Estcourt, Esq., Ambrose L, Goddard, Esq., William John Edmonds, Esq., Lieut.- 
Col. T. W. Chester Master, M. H, N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P., the Right Hon, 
Viscount Cobham, 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Courses, Scholarships, Diploma, &c., apply 
to the PRINCIPAL. SKSSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 28th, 1890, 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 50 

Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 

State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, an? 

Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Recent Successes are a Foundation 
Scholarship, Trinity, Cambridge; Open Scholarship, Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; and other University distinctions. For Indian Civil, the 6th and 22nd in 
1888 and the 9th in 1889 were educated in Dover College respectively for 73, 6%, 
and 6 years. ’ 
In Woolwich Examination, the first, second (twice), and many other places, 
Entries for Sandhurst and Navy. 
In last year, 24 passed Army Preliminary in all subjects. — 
Preparation for London University Matriculation, Cambridge Local, &c. 
Each boy has a separate bedroom, 
Boarders are taken by the Head-Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., by E. Thornton 
Littlewood, M.A.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or the Honorary Secretary, 
E. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 





‘OREIGN HOUSE.—PUPILS received for ARMY, 

UNIV., LAW, &c., or acquirement of Foreign Languages. H. B. 

COTTERILL, M.A., assisted by R. T. STEVENS, B.A., and Foreign Masters, 
—Kapellenstr. 59, 61, 67, Wiesbaden. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
\{ Hagley Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.0.P.— 
The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High- 
School Curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory ork 3 Drawing ; 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. The New 
Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. SCHOOL HOURS : 9.15 to1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of FEES: Fonr to Six 
Guineas a Term, according to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to 
the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained form the Secretary. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 2lst, 1890. Entrance Examination at 
the School-House on Monday, January 20th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


ISS BRAHAM, late of Inglenook, Dorking, has just 

REMOVED to PIXHOLME, DORKING, and has now space for an ADDI- 
TIONAL NUMBER of BOYS to train for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham 
is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford University, and by other responsible teachers, 
and pays espec‘al attention to physical education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus by Herr Stempel, who will give weekly lessons. Inclusive 
terms, 80 or 160 guineas a year, according to age.—References, Dr. George Bird, 
49 Welbeck Street, W. ; Miss Buss, North London Collegiate School, N.\W. NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 20th. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 5S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
respectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be Offered for Competition in 
SEPTEMBER, 1890. i 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be joined 
at any time. ) 

Entries may be made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. E,. NETTLESHIP, Dean, 














T, LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—The GRANGE SCHOOL.— 

Rev. H. N. FOWLER, M.A, late Scholar of New Coll., Oxford, for 12 
years Master at Malvern College, PREPARES BOYS for Scholarships and 
Entrance Exams. at the Public Schools. House expressly built for School. All 
requisites. 





binge DEAN of WESTMINSTER recommends a HOME 
COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRLS, where his daughter was 

for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided. Every attention to 

oe = a “L. L. 4.” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Strebt, 
ondon, ; 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURBY.— 
Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Arm 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 











EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

19 The PARADE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCKWELL.—-The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN JANUARY 2lst. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children. Miss Huckwell, by permission of the 
Council, has made arrangements to receive a few Boarders in the School-House, 
Particulars may be obtained on application to her.—Prospectuses and information 
as to Fees (which range from two to six guineas) may be obtained at the School, 
or from the Secretary, Mr. E. FIELD, 42 Warwick Street, Leamington. 





sve CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 
Heav-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 

In Upper Division, special training for any Pass or Class Examination. In 
Lower, for any Public School. Splendid grounds and buildings. References :— 
Head-Masters of Marlborough, Charterhouse, and Cheltenham. 

RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable HOME for 
ELDER GIRLS, Garden and full-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


(T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


a ==" MANCHESTER. 


In consequence of the Election of Professor Ward to the Principalship, a re- 
arrangement of the History and English Literature Departments has become 
recessary, and the Council INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSOR- 
SHIP in HISTORY. 

The Professor will have charge of the Classes in History, with such assistance 
as may be granted by the Council. The Professor may also, if he is desirous of 
doing so, be called upon to conduct the Classes in English Literature, with such 
assistance as may be granted by the Council; and Candidates are requested in 
their applications to state if they are prepared to undertake this. 

The stipend is £350 per annum, together with two-thirds of the fees paid by 
Students attending the Classes of the Department. 

A fuller statement of duties, &c , may bo obtained on application. 

Applications, with testimonials, should be sent, under cover to the Registrar, 


not later than January 27th, 1890, 
HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


rue COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 


Limited, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 

For the TRAINING of YOUTHS for COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, leading Members of the Royal Colouial Institute, &c. 
The COLLEGE ESTATE dominates HOLLESLEY BAY. 
Invigorating climate, dry soil, pure water, 

IXED FARMS, 1,800 acres in extent. 

Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding. 

LARGE DAIRY, with modern appliance:. 

Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. 
Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 

Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. 
Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance Work, Riding, Swimming, &c. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR, 











COLLEGE, 











LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 

the past year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. The School REOPENS on TUESDAY, January 2lst. 


HE ELECTRICAL STANDARDISING, TESTING, and 
TRAINING INSTITUTION. 
Founper—-ROBERT HAMMOND. 

BoarD OF CONTROL. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of CRAWFORD, Chairman, 
The Hon. REGINALD BROUGHAM. 
ROBERT HAMMOND. 
FRANCIS INCE. 
HUGH E. HARRISON, Principal. 
LABORATORIES AND WorxsHops—CHARING OROSS. 
Orrices—15 ST, HELEN’S PLAOHE, E.C. 

The NEW SESSION for the Training Department of the Institution COM- 
MENOES on WEDNESDAY, February 19th next. The Course combines the 
College and Workshop systems of instruction. Students attend lectures and 
receive practical instruction in electricity and magnetism, general physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, electrical engineering, and mechanical engineering. 
Advanced students assist the staff of the institution in the work of standardising 
and testing in the laboratories, and also the outdoor inspectors in various parts 
of London and the country. Students who have passed through the institution 
course successfully are drafted into the various Companies’ works, where they 
receive salaries acvording to the aptitude they have shown for their work. 

For Prospectus and further particulars, apply to the Secretary, PHILIP A. 
LATHAM, M.A., 15 St. Helen’s Place, E.0. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT has REMOVED to the London and South-Western 

Bank Chambers, 27 REGENT STREET, S.W. Interviews, 11 to 4; Saturdays to 
1.—Prospectuses forwarded on application. 








ORSYTH TECHNICAL COLLEGE COMPANY, 
Limited (for the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in the DOMESTIC 
ARTS), 19 Queensberry Place, South Kensington.—Patron: H.R H. Princess 
CHRISTIAN of SCHLESWIG-HOLSTHIN. — The SPRING TERM COM- 
MENCES JANUARY 20th, 1890.—Classes are held for Dress-Cutting (on the 
tailor system), Millinery, Plain Needlework, Cookery, Household Management, 
Upholstery, Hygiene and Sick-Nursing, Fine Laundry Work, Bookkeeping and 
Finance or the Investment of Money. A limited number of Resident Students are 
received, and ladies are trained as Teachers.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
FAULKNER, Principal. 
UNDLE SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Heap-MastEr—Rev. M. T. PARK, M.A. Oxon, 

Valuable SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. Boys prepared for the 
Universities, the Public Services, Professions, and Business. Fees moderate, 
Excellent buildings, Chemical and Physical Laboratories and Workshops, large 
playing-fields, good boating, &c. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 25th. 

For particulars and list of honours, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








IGHER EDUCATION.—One of her Majesty’s Inspectors 

f Schools can fidently recommend, for its exceptional tone and 
excellent methods of instruction in English, French, and German, Music, 
Drawing, and Needlework, and its very reasonable terms, a healthily situated 
LADIES’ SCHOOL in the West of England, attended by daughters of the 
neighbouring county families, as which there are at present VACANCIES for a 
—_ ee for particulars, “ P.,’”’125 Stanhope Street, Regent’s 

ark, N.W. 


NIVERSITY ASSOCIATION of WOMEN-TEACHERS., 
_ President: Miss CLOUGH, Principal of Newnham College.—Fmployers 
seeking Teachers, either Permanent or for Lecturing, Coaching in special 











LUB ROOMS.—A SUITE of convenient and pleasant 

ROOMS to be LET, suitable for a literary, professional, or branch county 

club. Handsome building, midway between City and West End. Every modern 

convenience, including electric light. Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive of rates 
and taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 and 64 Chancery Lane. 





jects or Visiting Teaching, should apply to Miss C. ELDER, Campden House, 
Kensington, W.—For Examiners, apply to Miss L. HAIGH, 44 Shirland Road, W. 


RAVELLING COMPANION.—A Young Lady is desirous 
of ting with ther Lady trave'ling to Lausanne.Apply, Mrs. 
EVANS, New Parks, Leicester. 
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BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON ; 
AND HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 


A Mother writes :—‘‘ The infant was very delicate, 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food, The 
result in a short time was wonderful ; the little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and is now in a thriving condi- 
tion—in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” 


Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 53., and 10s., of 
Chemists, &c., everywhere. 


WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 





} >; ene & Co”’s A 1 SAUCE. 





Gours, PRE SERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| state MEATS. Also, 





Y means of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





+ epee SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





. onan for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


HROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. For these 
symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. In 
boxes 73d.; tins 1s. 14d.; labelled, ‘* JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Homceopathic Chemists.” 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Trish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be con- 
fidently recom ded as a d tic remedy 

tor the ailments of all classes and conditions of people. 
Young and old of both sexes may take this medicine 
with the certainty of deriving benefit from its use, 
when disorder or disease is making them miserable. 
Holloway’s Pills are unrivalled for their purifying, 
aperient, and strengthening properties. They re- 
move indigestion, palpitation, and headache, and are 
specially serviceable in complaints peculiar to females. 
Each box is wrapped with printed instructions for 
the guidance of invalids, who will readily understand, 
from carefully studying them, the best way of re- 
covering health. Holloway’s Pills will work a 





thorough change on the constitutions of the weak 


and nervous. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 









ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvTSIDE PaGEr, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
DIO vasnacvnssdsnnss'ssocntnvncinnaatecnen £1010 0 
Half-Page ..... o © 6 @ 
Quarter-Page..... wee 212 6 
Narrow Column ccce OM O 
TAUE-OOlaGAt ......200000ssecesneqresencse 115 0 
Quarter-Column ..... peanseane since Meae © 


CoMPANIES, 


Outside Page.. os 
Inside Page ........ ae 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
4s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
3s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAm’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., and 
Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New 
York City, U.S.A., where single Copies can be 
obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





eo NOVELS 6d. per 
Volume ; 42,000 to clear ; sample half-dozen, 3s. 
Thought-Reading Puzzle, 3d., post-free. Birthday 
Cards, 3d.; per dozen, 1s, Toy-Books, 4d. New 1s., 
2:., and 2s. 6d. Novels, third publishers’ price.— . 
BRIDGER, Bookseller, 14 Sinclair Road, W. 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1696. 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 

(MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinquennially or Septennially. 
BONUSES LARGE. EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 

Ammmal INcCOMe ........ccccccccsscccee coossvees £318,609 
Accumulated Funds.............ccccecceeeeeee 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.O. 


eas ALLIANCE TRUST) 
COMPANY, Limited. 
CHainmMaN—JOHN GUILD, Esq., Dundee. 

This Company is open to BORROW a Limited 
Amount on DEBENTURE, for Three Years and 
upwards, at 3} per cent, 

Ordinary Capital (paid up) ............. £220,000 
a »  (unealled) 720,000 
Preference Capital (paid up) 160,000 
Po ee « 155,000 

Full particulars may be had on application to 

WM. MACKENZIE, Secretary. 
13 Panmure Street, Dundee. 
















IRK BECK BAN K, 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Founded 1839.) 

Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s, per cent. 
per annum. Annuities. Loans, Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, 
General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.LA., 
Actuary and Secretary. 


12 Waterloo Place, 
London. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

S) Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absoiute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F, B. MAODONALD. 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 
New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies are invited to write to HENRY PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descrip- 
tion of Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen's Indoor 
and Ontdoor Dre:s, Costumes, Mantles, Jackets, 
Travelling-Snits, &c. Prices ranging from a few 
shillings for a full-dress length. 

LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
244 Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 








USE 
7-2. "> 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 C O A. 


Sir C. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—*‘I havenever tasted 





Cocoa that I like so well.” 


| dome QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
339, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Iratran Conpbotriert. 
2, Srr Wrttram Rowan Hamitron, 
3. THE BLIND AND THE Dear, 
4, ALEXANDER I, OF RUSSIA AND THE POLES. 
5. THe CuurcH IN WALES, 
6. Happon Hat, 
7. EXTRADITION. 
8. Earty CHRISTIAN BroGRAPuyY. 
9. County COUNSEL. 
10. THE ComING SEssION. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PMS op Pops 


© 


Now ready, price Four Shillings. 
Annual subscription, 12s, 6d., post-free. 
: | a LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, 
No. 146, for JANUARY, 1890, 
CONTENTS, 
ROBERT BrownsinG. 
THe Lorp’s SupPeR AND THE LITURGY. 
Str Joun Hawxwoop. 
THE PENTATEUCH CONTROVERSY. 
THE ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 
Prince ADAM CZARTORYSKI. 
THE FortUNES OF THomMAS WOLSEY, 
Henry Warp BEECHER, 
9. SHort Reviews AND Brier NotIcEs. 
10. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 
London: C. H. Kruiy, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





On January 17th, price 4s., post-free, at all Libraries, 
Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
JANUARY, 1890. 
ConTENTS. 
1, EccLesiasttcaL Music In PRESBYTERIAN Scor- 
LAND. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. 
2. THe PREHISTORIC LEVANT. 
3. THe VIKINGS. 
4. THe CapTUREOF VERSAILLES, From the Moniteur. 
5. PHILOSOPHY IN SCOTLAND. 
6. Mork Porputar Sones or Itaty. By Edith Marget. 
7. THE Scottish UNIVERSITIFs Commission, CuR- 
RICULA OF STUDY, AND ACADEMICAL DEGREES, 
By Professor Knight. 
8. Summaries oF Foreign REvIEwsS. 
9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
ALEX, GARDNER, Paisley ; and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, 


THR 

(ve RCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Contents of No. 58, JANUARY, 1890. Price 6s. 

1. New TESTAMENT LEXICOGRAPHY. 

2. FURTBER CONSIDERATIONS ON PROPOSED CHANGES 
IN ._HE Scorrisn Liturey. 

3. ANNAIS OF THE “ Low CuurcH Party.” 

4. METHODS OF TRUTH-SEEKING, 

5. THRE® CONTROVERSIAL NOVELS, 

6. Mr. FARING-GOULD AND THE Hoty EvcHARIST 
IN 1HE First THREE CENTURIES, 

7. ENGLISH MONASTICISM IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

8. Farrar’s LIVES OF THE FATHERS. 

9. RoBERT BRETT, HIS LIFE ANB WoRK. 

10. THe EpvucationaL WorK OF THE CHUECH OF 
IRELAND. 

11. Enauisa LitureGicaL CoLours, 

12. PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM. 

13. SHorT NOTICES. 

Spottiswoope and Co., New Street Square, 
London, E.C, 


ee ee ee 
A First-Class Educational Monthly. 
‘ Price Twopence. 

Contains “‘Jottings’’ by the Editor ; Progressive 
Articles on Education, of interest to Head-Masters, 
Scholars, and the Public generally ; Portraits and 
Biographies of Leading School Principals; Ladies’ 
Colamn; Sports and Pastimes; Dramatic and 
Musical Notes ; Examination Papers; Reviews, &c. 





London: Roper and Drow ey, 11 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
Editor’s Address: Temple Chambers , E.C, 





Bi yon TUDOR EXHIBITION (Sketches 
therefrom); also View of the Weighhouse Chapel, 
Mayfair. With numerous other Illustrations, and 
Articles on the History of Art in Scotland, the late 
Signor Brentano, &c. See the BUILDER of January 
18th (4d.; by post, 44d.; annual subscription, 19s.)— 
Office, 46 Catherine Street, London, W.C. 





Price ls., post-free. 


L ‘pean and ASTHMA. By 


GrorGe Moorg, M.D. 


London: James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly. 





O be LET, a COMPLETE WING of 
a BUILDING, with a distinct annexe in the 
rear, suitable for the purposes of a Collegiate, 
Academical, or Students’ Residence, containing 35 
rooms, exclusive of kitchens and offices, The building 
is pleasantly situated in a square, and is in close 
proximity to some of the most important educational 
institutions of the Metropolis.—Particulars and 
orders to view may be obtained from Mr. THOMAS 
CHATFEILD CLARKE, Architect and Surveyor, 63 
Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C.; and offers for the 
same are to be sent to him not later than WEDNES- 
DAY, February 5th, 1890, 
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NOW READY, SECOND EDITION OF | 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 
Containing the Opening Chapters of 


THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL, 


A SERIAL STORY 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,” 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 
SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


CONTENTS. 
1. THE HOUSE OF HALLIWELL. A Serial Story. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1.—The Major. 
Chap. 2.—The Major’s Investment. 
Chap. 3.—The End of the Day. 
Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 
2. THIRD CLASS. 
3. SONNET. By JutiaA KAVANAGH. 
4, THE NIGHT-BOAT FROM BOULOGNE. By Esmé Srvarr. 
5. THE MILESTONE. By Sypney Grunpy. 


6. FAIR NORMANDY. By Cuarites W. Woop, F.R.G.S. With 
7 Illustrations. 


A TALE OF THE TEMPLE. 
ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 
9, BY THE GATES OF THE SEA. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s,, 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS. 
BUDS nn., ose ces 0s. 205: ced: ons see) coe MOOSE OSL Oe 
Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
Patrnons—His Gra e the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY; his Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LUNDON. 
VicE-PrRESIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 
CuHarrMAN—The Vory Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
DEPUTY-CHAIRMAN—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
Puysicran—Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. Actvary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq. 
Secretary—MATTHEW HODGSON, Esq. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 


The THREE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should sPECIALLY 
DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No AGENTS have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was increased 
by no less a sum than £49,000, 
2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the genera] population. eee 
In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 
Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 


THE 








cc with full Profits ———————_, --Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 

Age next | Age next 

Birthday. £8. a. | Birthday. £2. d. 
25 20 18 25 14618 
30 238 4 | 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 | 35 | 21 4 2 | 
40 31 1 8 | 40 24.17 6 
45 36 3 4 45 9819 2 
50 \ 4313 4 | 50 $4.19 2 | 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 





MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


TUARY, Westminster, 8. W. 





JOHN CC. NIMMO’S 


2 vols. small 4to, with 18 Illustrations, 
bound in half German calf, gilt top, price 
42s. net, each copy numbered. 

Also Large-Paper Copies, with Etchings in 
duplicate. 


THE MEMOIRS 


OF 


COUNT CARLO GOZZI 


Translated in English by Joun 
ADDINGTON Symonps. With Essays 
on Italian Impromptu Comedy, 
Gozzi’s Life, the Dramatic Fables, 
and Pietro Longhi, by the Trans- 
lator. With Portrait and 6 Original 
Etchings by Adolphe Lalauze; also 
11 Subjects illustrating Italian 
Comedy by Maurice Sand, engraved 
on copper by A. Manceau, and 
Coloured by Hand. 


SOME PRESS NOTICES. 


Saturday Review.—“In the two noble volumes now 
issued Mr. Symonds has given a picturesque, vigorous, 
and effective rendering of these Memoirs, with analyses 
of certain of the fables. He has added essays upon 
the ‘Commedia dell’ Arte,’ and upon Pietro Longhi, 


| the Italian painter, who ca-ts a bright light upon the 


Venice of Casanova, Goldoni, and Gozzi. In these 
essays the principal charm cf a scholarly and delight- 
fal book will be found.” 


Daily News.—*“ There can be no question of the com- 
petence of the translator aud essayist, who has accom- 
plished his task with his usual zest, and with all the 
fervid animation of his style.” 


Liverpool Post.—“ Mr, Symonds is certainly justified 
in believing, as he says in his preface, that ‘readers 
will be found to appreciate the brilliant, though prolix 
and desultory, portraiture of life in Venice during the 
last century which these *‘ useless Memoirs ”’ offer to 
their imagination.’ He is, in fact, much nearer the 
truth when he expresses his own conviction that they 
rank as an important document for the study of Italy 
in the last century.” 


Glasgow Hevold.—* Prompted by the fascination 
which autobiographies have for him, Mr. Symonds 
has produced an English version of these self-styled 
‘useless Memoirs,’ and in doing so has conferred a 
lasting benefit on all readers of literature and his- 
tory.” 


Daily Telegraph.— The translator of ‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini’ has done his work with nice critical taste and 
keen appreciation of his remarkable subject. It is at 
once a literary and luxurious volume.” 


Manchester Guardian.—** To some people the most 
interesting part of the book will be Mr. Symonds’s full 
and excellent account not merely of Gozzi himself, 
but of the whole ‘ Commedia dell’ Arte,’ that singular 
parent of our pantomimes and of our‘ Punch and Judy,” 
which itself draws its parentage from sources pro- 
bably more ancient than those of any other dramatic 
form.” 

Notes and Queiies.—‘* The book willbe received with 
delight not only by students of literature, art, history, 
and morals, but by the general reader. The ‘ Memoirs” 
may not rank with the ‘ Confessions’ of Roussean or 
the almost unmentionable revelations of ‘ Casanova 
and Retif,’ but they will be hailed with delight.” 


Scotsman.—*' On the whole, it is a work which every 
student of Italian literature and every lover of beau- 
tiful books will desire to possess,” 


Pall Mall Gazette—“ We have to thank Mr. 
Symonds for introducing another autobiography (the 
most atttractive form of literature) to English 
readers,”” 


Morning Post.— Those interested in the social life 
of old Venice, and in the history of the Italian stage, 
will be glad to make Gozzi’s acquaintance, despite the 
conceit and the erotism which he naively displays. 
The illustrations by Maurice Sand, which are care- 
fully coloured by hand, as well as the etchings by 
Lalauze, are of unusual excellence.” 


24 Parts to be published per annum, each 
to contain 4 Plates, Coloured by Hand, 
price 2s. net per Part. 


COSTUMES of the MODERN 
STAGE. Edited by M. Mosisson, 
Secretary of the Direction of the 
Opera, Paris. Illustrations by MM. 
Steinlen, Mesplés, Kc. 

London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 
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SMITH’S 


W M. 
DICTIONARIES. 


D R. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; com- 
prising its Antiquities, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, and Natural History. By 
Various Writers. Edited by Wm. 
SuitH, D.C.L. and LL.D. With Ilus- 
trations, 3 vols. medium 8vo, £5 5s. 


DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITIES. The History, In- 
stitutions, and Antiquities of the 
Christian Church, in continuation of 
theabove Work. By Various Writers. 
Edited by Wa. Smrrx and Archdeacon 
CHEETHAM. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, £3 138s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 
GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, 
and DOCTRINES. From the Time of 
the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. 
By Various Writers. Edited by 
Wm. SmirH and Professor Wace. 4 
vols. medium 8vo, £6 16s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Various 
Writers. With 500 Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, 28s. 
This Work comprehends all the topics of 
Antiquities, including the Laws, Institu- 
tions, and Domestic Usages of the Greeks 
and Romans; Painting, Sculpture, Music, 
the Drama, Ce. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MY'THO- 
LOGY. By Various Writers. With 
564 Illustrations, 3 vols. medium 8vo, 
SA 4s. 


This Work contains a History of the 
Ancient World, civil, literary, and eccle- 
siastical, from the earliest times to the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By Various 
Writers. With 4 Maps and 534 Ilus- 
trations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, £2 16s. 


This Work presents the researches of 
modern scholars, and the discoveries of 
modern travellers, including an account of 
the political history of both countries and 
cities, as well as of their geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and 
GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms 
in Schools. Condensed from the above 
Dictionaries. With 750 Woodeuts, 
Svo, 18s. | 

A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, 
Money, and Proper Names. Medium 
Svo, 16s. 


This Work holds an intermediate place 
between the Thesaurus of Forcellini and 
the ordinary School Dictionaries, per- 
forming the same service for the Latin 
language as Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon 
has done for the Greek. Great attention 
has been paid to Etymology. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL 
ENGLISH - LATIN DICTIONARY. 
Compiled from Original Sources. 
Medium 8vo, 16s. 


This Work is a more complete and perfect 
English-Latin Dictionary than yet exists. 
It has been composed from beginning to 
end precisely as if there had been no work 
of the kind in our language, and every 
article has been the result of original and 
independent research, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














“A triumph of magnificent illustration and masterly editing.”—Times. 
“The art magazine which best proviles sor the needs of the really cultivated student of art.” 
—STANDARD. 


“That always welcome periodical.” —Datty News. 


THE PORTFOLIO: 


AN ARTISTIC PERIODICAL. 
Edited by P. G. HAMERTON, Esq. 
Published Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 





HE PORTFOLIO, having now completed the twentieth year of its existence, the 
Editor and Publishers have decided to take the beginning of the year 1890 as a 
convenient opportunity for the introduction of several important improvements, 


The text will be printed in a larger and handsomer type. The double columns will be 
abolished, except in the case of the Art CHRONICLE, which will be so paged that when 
the volume is bound it can be placed consecutively at the end. 


The new page will afford opportunities for the introduction of ornamental initial 
letters (which the narrow column did not admit), headpieces and tailpieces, copied from 
good examples, or expressly designed. As it will contain somewhat less matter than 
before, the number of pages will be proportionately increased. 


The InpustR1AL Arts of the present day will receive fuller notice than hitherto. 
The wrapper will bear a new device, and the cloth binding will be improved in colour 
and design. These alterations will contribute to the noble appearance of the yearly volume. 
g PE y \ 


JANUARY CONTAINS :— FEBRUARY WILL CONTAIN :— 





: Portrait of a Young Lady. Etched by 
ae eee __~ Mdlle. Poynot, after Chaplin. 
| Martyr. Etched by H. Toussaint, pPen-Drawing and Pen-Draughtsmen. 
| after Henner. By P. G. Hamerton. 


The British Seas.—I. The Downs. By 
W. Clark Russel]. With a Plate— 
‘“‘Dover from the Sea’’—and other 
Illustrations. 


David Ryckhart. Etched by Macbeth 
Raeburn, after Vandyck. 

The British Seas.—1I. The Downs. By 
W. Clark Russell, with a Plate after 
Turner, and other Illustrations. 

The Highlands of West Somerset. By 
J. Ll. W. Page, with Illustrations. 
Powell’s Soda-Lime Glass. By Pro- 

fessor A. H. Church. 

Art Chronicle. 


The Designs of Walter Crane. By F. 
G. Stephens. With Illustrations. 


Benson’s Lamps. By Professor A. H. 
Church. 


Art Chronicle. 








THE PORTFOLIO VOLUME FOR 1889 


Is NOW READY, containing 36 Plates and about 150 minor Illustrations 
Price 35s., cloth, gilt edges ; or 42s., half-morocco. 





London: SEELEY and CO., 


Essex Street, Strand. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S l A “ Consvitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., I80 New Bond Street, Londor, 
Sold by Chemists thronghout the World, 








A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
SafesS Aperient for delicate 








COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
| Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE wia 
| undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
| untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he hac 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorudyne.—See Lancet 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, Jau:uary 12th, 1866 :—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioner: 
Of course it would be not thus singularl) popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &e. 
CAUTION.—None genuine withont the words * Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overs helming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLe ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9.1, 43, 6d, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


> 





NOTE,.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSO. 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, anc 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
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NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE 


BULL I TH’ THORN: 
A Romance. 


By PAUL CUSHING, 
Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,’’ &c. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


- BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | 
For JANUARY contains :— 
“ITN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES.” 


** A paper of charming reminiscence.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“The first of a series which promises to be rich in anecdote.”’—Saturday Review. 


** Clever personal reminiscences...... We sincerely hope that the series of articles 
may be continued.”— World. 








“IN THE DAYS OF THE DANDIES.” 
See BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE—Janvary. 
** A very haggis of the richest anecdote.”—Daily News, 
“What could be more brightly vivacious than the gossip about men and 
things ?”—Globe. 
“A capital paper, which no one should miss reading...... full of lively entertain- 
ing reminiscence.”’—Graphic. 


“A GLIMPSE OF LAKE NYASSA.” 
By Captain F. D. LUGARD. 
See BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE—Janvarky. 

“Will be read with keen interest in the present state of our relatiors with 
Portugal, about the doings of whose emissaries he gives a good deal of informa- 
tion.”—Broad Arrow. ; 

“Of the artieles which ‘ palpitate with actuality’ in ‘ Blackwood’s ’ the most 
important is Captain Lugard’s ‘Glimpse cf Lake Nyassa,’ in which the writer 

redicts with singular accuracy the results which have actually ensueJ.’’—St. 
ames’s Gazette, 








The JANUARY NUMBER of 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE also contains :—Oprninc- 


up Inpo-Cu1na.—ROBERT BrowninG. By Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B.— 
Tue Mounp By YELLOW CREEK. By Paul Cushing; &, 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL 
THE BEST AND NEWEST BOOKS. 











TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers), from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


Library Bowes Gratis. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-Hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Linitep, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241 Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
rmission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 PaJl Mall East, 8.W. 








THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER OF 
MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 





ConTENTS. 


MARCIA: A NEW NOVEL, By W. &. 


NORRIS. Chaps. 1-4. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. By 


SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. Part I. 


FI-EETS AND FORTS. 


COLOMB and General Sir ANDREW CLARKE, 


PRESENT AND PAST. By P. T. BARNUM. 





By Admiral 
/ 








MADAME 


JANOTHA, 


MISS BLAKE OF MONKSHALTON. Bya 


NEW WRITER. Chaps. 1-4. 
And other Papers. 


SCHUMANN AND NATALIE 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


New Edition, with Additions, 7s. 6d. 

JAMES NASMYTH: an Autobiography. 16s. and 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each. 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 


Post 8vo, 6s. each, 


LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 
SELF-HELP. DUTY. 
CHARACTER. THRIFT. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


2s. 6d. 
THOMAS EDWARD: Scotch Naturalist. 6s. 
ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. 12s. 





21s., 7s. 6d., and 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


AGENCY for AMEMicAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, FUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOCAN BOOKS and 

PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


| ieeaiaimees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 








INVESTED FUNDS... ose wns, nee 10,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID .., + sees awe one-—-12,000,000 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 2s. 6d. each; Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 














NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “ SpEcTATOR ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


Toensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than Thursday night. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. | MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 





NEW STORY BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 


entitled 
ALAS! 
AND 
BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES, 
entitled 


PEARL POWDER, 


Are commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 





 sNEW WORKS. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of the PRINCESS 


LIEVEN and EARL GREY. Translated and Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Guy LE Stranae. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 





SARDINIA and the SARDES. By Charles 


Epwarpes, Author of “ Letters from Crete.’”” In demy 8vo, 14s. 


A TOUR in a PHAETON THROUGH the 


EASTERN COUNTIES. By James Joun Hissty. In demy 8yo, with Map 
and Illustrations, 16s. 


NEW NOVELS. 


STRANGE GODS. By Constance Cotterell. 


In 8 vols. crown 8vo. 











By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ MASTERS of the WORLD,” &c. 


The LOCKET: a Tale of Old Guernsey. By 
Mary A. M. Hoprvs (Mrs. Marks). 2 vols. 


‘A pretty yet tragic story of love and jealousy, told with a certain grace and 
simplicity of manner,’’—Athenzum. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ VENETIA’S LOVERS.” 


A HURRICANE in PETTICOATS. By 


Lesuir Kertu, Author of ‘‘ The Chilcotes,’”’ &. 3 vols. 
“ There is no incident or character in this exceptionally artistic piece of work 
which one could wish to find otherwise than it is presented.’’—Graphic. 





By the AUTHOR of ‘‘A MODERN BRIGAND.” 


MAYGROVE. By W. Fraser Rae, Author 


of “Miss Bayle’s Romance,” &. 3 vols. 
“ Mr, Fraser Rae’s novels are always clever, and ‘ Maygrove’ is no exception 
tothe rule. The delineation of character is dexterous, the analysis skilful, the 
satire brilliant as of old.”—Daily News. 





Now ready, a NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 


Forming the Twenty-fifth Volume of the New Serial Issue of Mrs. Wood’s 
Novels, now in course of publication. Each Volume appears at Monthly 
Intervals, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


ee — ee. 





READY IMMEDIATELY at ALL BOOKSELLERS’ and LIBRARIES. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


By Madame CARETTE, 
Authoress of “ My Mistress, the Empress Eugénie,” 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 


Being Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


MY MISTRESS. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. Cloth, 6s. 
London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 





Ready immediately, price 2s. 6d., crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth gilt. 
By E. P. SCOTT, Author of ‘ Lectures on Africa.” 


STANLEY: 
And his Heroic Relief of Emin Pacha. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations. 
London: DEAN and SON, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 








H S OT HERAN and @ Oi, 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 





NEW EDITION OF MACAULAY’S ESSAYS. 


| LORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HIS- 


| TORICAL ESSAYS. Trevelyan Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 93. 

} *,* This Edition is issued in response to the demand for a Cheap Edition 
| of the Essays in large type. 
| 
| 


The WORD. By the Rev. T. Mozley, Author 


j of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.” Crown 
| 8yvo, price 7s. 6d. 

**On all topics be exhibits a sweet reasonableness, which is nowhere incom- 
patible with a passionate solicitude that his readers shall not forfeit their 
inheritance of spiritual fellowship with Heaven. The volume deserves to be 
studied for its theory. Long before the reader has imbued himself with that, he 
will have fallen in love with its scattered gems of wisdom, shrewd insight elo- 
quence, and even a certain humour, whieh has a vein in it of gentle malice 
without ever being sour or malignaut.’’—Times. 


The HISTORY of PHCENICIA. By George 


Rawson, M.A, Canon of Canterbury, &., Author of “ The History of 
Ancient Egypt,” &¢. With numerous Illustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, 24s, 


The RECONSTRUCTION of EUROPE: a 


Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military History of Continental Europe, from 
the Rise to the Fall of the Second French Empire. By Henry Murpocu. 
With an Introduction by Joun Fiske. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 


The HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY of 


DUBLIN, from its Foundation to the End of the Eighteenth Century. With 
an Appendix of Original Documents which, for the most part, are preserved 
in the College. By Joun Wittiam Srusss, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College. 8vo, 12s. 


CZHSAR: a Sketch. By James A. Froude. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A FAMILY TREE; and other Stories. By 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. Crown 8yvo, 63. 


“There is an eerie charm about ‘The Family Tree,’ and all the stories are 
worth reading.” —Atheneum. 


GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 
By G. G. A. Murray, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A most exhilarating romance...... The adventures of the heroes among the 

Sauni tribe are quite delicious, showing that Mr. Murray’s humour is as genuine 


as his scholarship,”"—British Weekly, 
MRS. FENTON: a Sketch. By W. E. 


Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


**A piece of polished workmanship, which will be enjoyed by all lovers of 
artistic fiction.” — Observer. 

**Brims over with the quiet amusement that comes of a just and good- 
humoured observation of life.”—Scotsman, 


GERALD FFRENCH’S FRIENDS. By 


GrorcE H. Jessop. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


** Mr, Jessop is one of ths truest delineators of the Transatlantic Irishman 
that we have. His sketches of American-[rish character are as crisp and realistic 
as anything that Carleton or Lever ever wrote, and his admirable sense of 
humonr is never at fault.”—Dublin Mail. 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davin CuristIE Murray and Henry Mcrray. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8yo, 2s. 6d, 


LADY CAR: the Sequel of a Life. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 349. 


ConTENTS. 
. Tue Lire or Lorp Joun Rvssett, 
THE Conquest OF ALGERIA. 
THE VOYAGE OF THE ‘ CHALLENGER.’ 
VitzTuum’s Lonpon, GASTEIN, AND Sapowa, 
DeEMOcRACY IN SWITZERLAND. 
NavaL SuPREMACY AND NAVAL TACTICs, 
. Curzon’s Russia rn CENTRAL ASIA. 
THE WaGes or Laxzour. 
A HANoOvVERIAN MARRIAGE. 
. PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE (QUESTIONS). 
. THe ENGLISH IN E@yprt. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 17, JANUARY. Royal 8vo, price 5s, 

1. Articles, CONTENTS. 
Fustet pe CovutanGes. By H. A. L. Fisher. 
Sir Ricwarp CuurcH.—PartI. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
THE Execution oF Mayor Anpri. By Herbert Haines, 
FREDERICK HENRY, Prince OF ORANGE.—Part I. By Rev. George Edmundson, 
THE GERMAN PEASANT Wak OF 1525. By C. W. C, Oman. 
THE HunpREDS OF DomEspay. By W. H. Stevenson, 

2. Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4, List of Historical Books 
recently published.—5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Now ready, complete in 3 vols., price 12s. each. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE. ByC.A. Fyffe, 


M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. Vol. I., from 1792 to 1814; Vol. II., from 1814 to 1848; Vol. III, 


from 1848 to 1878. 


“Mr. Charles A. Fyffe has at last completed his ‘ History of Modern Europe,’ and Messrs. Cassell have just issued the third and 
final volume. Mr. Fyffe is a keen politician on somewhat advanced lines, but he is a conscientious historian for all that, and keeps 
his pages singularly free from party bias. His book is the best treatment of the section of history that bears most directly upon owr 


modern circumstances.”—Daily Chronicle. 


“Tt is written with lucidity of style throughout, and with an occasional brilliancy which increases the interest of the quick move- 
ment due to the subject-matter. The work as a whole forms an important contribution to modern history, and will be widely read 
among those who seek enlightened views on the public affairs of Europe.”—Scotsman. 





Now ready, price 42s. 


The RIVERS of GREAT BRITAIN : 


Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Rivers of the East Coast. 
With numerous highly finished Engravings from Original 
Drawings. Royal 4to, 384 pages, cloth gilt, gilt edges, with 
Etching as Frontispiece. 

“In regard toth to illustration an1 to literary work the book is comprehen- 
sively and ably done. The number of illustrations is immense, and it may be 
aided th:t the quality of the cuts is good. Publishers and writers are esp cially 
to be congratul cted on having bad a share in the production of a volume which 
sitisfies a real want.”’—Standard, 





SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 6s. 


STAR-LAND: being Talks with 


Young People about the Wonders of the Heavens. By Sir 
Rosert Srawett Baty, LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland, Author of “ The Story of the Heavens,” 
&e. Illustrated. 


“Those who are purchasing books for the youny in the present season, and 
who wish to give them information and excite in them a true desire for know- 
ledge, as well as to amuse, cannot possibly do better than put ‘Star-Land’ in 
their hands. Sir Robert Ball is a charming teacher of the young, clear and 
simple in his definitions aud explanations, and painstaking, The arrangement of 
his lectures, as given in this fully illustrated volume, is most excellent... .There 
is no adult who cannot read ‘Star-Land’ with a3 much gratification as any of 
the group of eager schola”s represented on the frontispiece.”—Ivish Times, 





NEW WORK by Q. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, price 5s. 


The SPLENDID SPUR: being 


Memories of the Adventures of Mr. John Marvel, a Servant 
of his late Majesty King Charles I., in the Years 1642-43. 
Written by Himsetr. Edited in Modern English by Q., 
Author of “ Dead Man’s Rock,” &e. 

* For a vivid picture of stiring times, of Old England so suddenly surprised by 
«var, of battle and flight and escape, and for a plot well made out—though border- 
ing, of course, on the improbable—it would be hard to beat Q.’s new volume. 
He has no professional funny man, fortunately; but there is plenty of humour 
among his characters.”—Daily News, 





NEW VOLUME by R. L. STEVENSON. 
Sixteenth Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. 


By Rosert Lovurs Stevenson, Author of “Treasure Island,” 
« Kidnapped,” “The Black Arrow,” &e. 

«©The Master of Ballantrae’ is one of those few books of which even a poor 
cnan says to himself, when he has finished it, ‘I wou!d give a guinea never to have 
real it, that I might read it again for the first time.’”—Mr. James Parn, in 
Tllustrated London News. 





Ready shortly, price 1s. 
TWO WOMEN or ONE? from the 
MANUSCRIPTS of Doctor LEONARD BENARY. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 


Now ready, complete in 3 vols., price 9s. each. 


OUR EARTH and ITS STORY. 
Edited by Dr. Ropert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. With 

36 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood-Engravings. 
“** Our Earth and its Story,’ edited by Dr. Brown, is of very high merit ; it is 
lucidly written, abreast of the most recent results of scientific research, and most 
beautifully illustrated. Noschool library should be without it, and in the hands 


of learners of all ages it is sure to convey a vast amount of information,”— 
Athenvum. 





Now ready, price 16s. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Yearly 
Volume. With 12 Exquisite Etchings, Photo- 
gravures, &c., and several Hundred choice Engravings 
from Original Drawings by the First Artists of the Day, 
and from Famous Paintings. 


*,* A NEW POEM by Mr. A. C. SWINBURNE, entitled “ LOCH 
TORRIDON,” Illustrated by J. MacWhirter, A.R.A., appears in the 
MAGAZINE of ART for January, the Frontispiece to which consists 
of a beautiful Etching of “A ROMAN BOAT-RACE,” by E. J. 
Poynter, R.A. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI as 
DESIGNER and WRITER. Notes by Wituram Micnae. 
Rossertt, including a Prose Paraphrase of “The House of 
Life.” 


““*Dante Gabriel Rossetti’ is a charmingly written memoir by William 
Rossetti of one of the most original and gifted of all the artists of the Victorian 
period. It is acurious collection of jottings, memoranda, and personal details, 
throwing the most vivid light on the life of Dante Rossetti as painter, poet, and 
designer.”— Observes. 





The AUTHORITATIVE LIFE of MR. HENRY RICHARD. 


HENRY RICHARD, M.P.: a Bio- 


graphy. By Cuaruzs 8. Mratu. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 


cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Charles Miall’s biography of Henry Richard is a valuable and important 


contribution to the literature of England and to the historical memoirs of the 
nineteenth century.”—Christian World. 





Now ready, price 9s. 


The WORLD of ADVENTURE. 


Yearly Volume. An entirely New and Original Work, 
Illustrated throughout, cloth. 


A fascinating collection of true tales of adventure by land and sea. In every 
respect, indeed, it will prove a source of delight to boys, and to older people 





too.” —Scotsman. 





NOTICE.—The METROPOLITAN 


YEAR-BOOK for 1890, Enlarged and 


Thoroughly Revised, will be Ready Shortly, price 2s., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 








Lonrow: Printed by Jonn CamrBett, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middle:ex, at 18 Uxeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the “ Spectator ” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 18th, 1890. 























